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Hard pressed in any case in old age, the War hits them doubly 
hard. They formed the character of many of our leaders. 
Do not forget them now. 
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may prove harder still. Because the natural balance has become Z 
upset, we shall all need more ‘charging’ than usual this == 
summer. And, with wartime restrictions, it rather looks as if we Fey | HE I 
are going to get less—unless we can adjust the balance with a C \ char 
suitable tonic. Luckily medical science to-day can tell us exactly 4 ppeat h 
what that tonic should be—organic phosphorus and protein.” f f W a it is 
Which means to say * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. For Some Ef ects O ar : inab 
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Cabinet Minister during the last war, said that * Sanatogen’ :s 
* a national necessity for preserving good nerves” > why you and 
your family should start a course to-day. 


Meagre Clergy stipends must be further 
decreased. One-half of the Clergy are receiving 
less than £12 a month. Some are on the verge of 
* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment you absorb actual want. But they stand at their posts. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND NORWAY 


HE Prime Minister, unless his announced intention is 
changed at the last moment, will before these words 
ppear have given the House of Commons what informa- 
fon it is safe to give regarding the situation in Norway. 
s inability to make a statement earlier is well under- 
tood, but there is no disguising the grave anxiety that 
xists regarding both the situation itself and the Govern- 
ment’s handling of it. The enormous advantages with 
yhich Germany started are not overlooked, though even 
how all the implications of her criminal policy are not 
ways clearly grasped. She begins by exploiting 
peography to the full. From her central position she strikes 
without scruple and without warning at one after another 
f the neutral States immediately adjacent to her—Austria, 
echo-Slovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway. In every 
ase she has an immense advantage over the Allies if 
actual conflict results. She profits by geography ; they have 
somehow to surmount the obstacles it presents. 

In the case of Norway Germany’s brigand stroke not 
only secured to her all the serviceable ports and all the 
serviceable aerodromes in the country, but, what is some- 
times forgotten, threw all the Norwegian army’s mobilisa- 
ton into hopeless confusion, for the mobilisation-centres, 
where arms and equipment were stored, were the very 
towns which Germany had seized—Oslo, Bergen, Trond- 

em and the rest. When all that is remembered the 
achievement of the Allies and Norwegians in organising 
effective resistance to the invasion within five days stands 
out as brilliant, and in its initial stages signally encourag- 
ing. What is the cause of the change that has transformed 
the whole outlook in Norway, and how far is it due to 
mistakes that might have been avoided? The question 
Must be asked, but there is in fact too little information 
available to make a searching inquest into that possible 
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yet. The preponderating factor has been air-power—not 
in its employment against warships ; from that searching 
ordeal the Royal Navy has emerged triumphant—but 
against troops in position and on the march. But here 
again it was not so much air-power in itself, but once 
more the immense advantage which geography gives to 
German air-power and denies to British, enabling Germany 
both to reinforce her own troops and to hamper ours with 
almost decisive effect. 

It is for the Government and General Staffs of the 
Allies to determine how far, and at what sacrifice, the 
disadvantage in which they find themselves can be sur- 
mounted. There has been some talk, in the main irrespon- 
sible and unofficial, of abandonment of the industrial south 
of Norway and retention only of the barren north, notably 
of Narvik, a step which, quite apart from the effect it 
would have in conferring on Herr Hitler the prestige which 
success commands and once more depressing the neutrals 
whom our early successes in Norway so visibly encouraged, 
would invite the comment that we cared more about secur- 
ing the iron-ore port than about rescuing the Norwegians. 
Every political consideration demands an intensification of 
the Allied effort in Norway. Risks must be taken and 
sacrifices faced. The absence of news of any large offen- 
sive action by the Navy, since the days of its great achieve- 
ments in the Skagerrak, or of concentrated air-attacks on 
the German ships which command the Namsos-Trondheim 
road from the Trondheim Fjord, has caused perplexed 
anxiety. On this and other military matters reassurance is 
needed. But reassurance is needed most on the resolve of 
the Government to see the campaign in Norway through. 
The Cabinet is facing the first serious crisis, and dealing 
with the first serious military operations, of the war. Its 
handling of the situation will be decisive for its own future. 
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HE decision by the British Government (the French have 
so far taken no similar step) that British shipping shall 
avoid the Mediterranean route, so that British warships would, 
in the event of trouble, be relieved of the necessity to under- 
take convoy duty in that area, is a sharp reminder of the impres- 
sion Italy’s equivocal attitude is creating. Repeated declara- 
tions, not only by flamboyant journalists but by more or 
less responsible politicians, that Italy does not intend to remain 
“on the side-lines,” may be mere verbiage, but the fact remains 
that Italy, while still nominally adhering to the Anglo-Italian 
agreement concluded between Count Ciano and Lord Perth, 
is adopting a conspicuously unfriendly attitude towards Great 
Britain and France. Her motive is plainly sacro egoismo. 
She will join Germany if she thinks she can do so without too 
much risk and with a sufficiently good prospect of securing 
something for herself. Events in Norway will no doubt in- 
fluence her decision, but Signor Mussolini’s hope that air- 
power (in which he has great belief) would in that campaign 
prove superior to sea-power has been disappointed. All that 
has been proved is that a Power with local air-bases has the 
advantages over a Power with none. The time, moreover, has 
passed when an Italian attack on Yugoslavia might have led 
only to a local war. Balkan unity is a new factor in the Euro- 
pean situation. On the whole the prospect is that Italy will 
do everything possible to benefit Germany without going to 
war herself. There are limits to the complacency with which 
the Allies can accept the situation. Important elements in Italy 
are opposed to war, and it is significant that Herr Hess said on 
Wednesday that Italy felt that her time had not yet come. 


Reactions in the Balkans 


The lessons of the invasion of Norway have not been lost 
on the Governments or peoples of the Balkans. The stern 
measures taken in Rumania and Yugoslavia against German 
agents reflected the first reaction, and in the latter country 
Croat leaders have come forward with declarations of loyalty 
to the Government; and the Danubian countries have check- 
mated German demands for police rights on the Danube by 
arrangements for policing the river themselves. But perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the impression and the realisation 
of danger created in the Balkans is afforded by the state- 
ments made both by the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
of Bulgaria. The latter declared that Bulgaria’s policy towards 
her neighbours is “ inspired by the wider interests of the whole 
Balkan community,” and that she intends to take no step that 
could harm the position of any of them. This is taken to mean 
that at the very least Bulgaria will make no attempt during the 
present war to secure the territorial revisions she desires. The 
fact is that the Balkan States are fully alive to the imminence of 
their danger, and are less disposed than ever before to dwell 
upon their mutual differences. But will this realisation be strong 
enough to lead them to take the only measure which can make 
them safe—a measure which Turkey at least desires—a 
military alliance under which they would unite in resistance to 
Germany and not wait to be swallowed piece-meal? 





Herr von Ribbentrop Explains 


Herr von Ribbentrop surpassed even his own record of auda- 
city in inviting the Diplomatic Corps and the neutral Press to 
hear his belated justification of the invasion of Norway. It did 
not seem to occur to him that if this latest account of the matter 
is true then the earlier account is false. At first it was the 
British mine-laying off the coast of Norway that caused German 
intervention. But the German plans of invasion were already 
complete before the mines were laid. When German ships 
entered Oslo harbour and all the western ports were treacher- 
ously seized the ostensible reason advanced was the friendly 
“ protection” of Norway. But now it appears there was no 
friendliness to Norway at all—she was already plotting to enter 
the war on the side of the Allies, and as long ago as last 
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February was ready to permit Allied landings under the, 
of bringing help to Finland. Ribbentrop expected his gu 
to believe that it was the Allies who intended to lang ig x 
way, with the full connivance of the Norwegians, and thy olfems. 
were only thwarted by the promptitude of Germany at son missi 
stalling them. Herr von Ribbentrop went out of his Way f the At 
compliments to Sweden. He had nothing to say aboy ‘ gill awai 
mark. Outside Italy, his speech has been received with yanulfjor setvi 
degrees of sceptical derision. “Boe theo 
should be 












A Bold Policy in Norway 


When Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, at the reunion dinner gg he N 
Diggers Abroad Association last Saturday, urged a policy Mr. B 
boldness in Norway, he was speaking as one who had jgMAmericat 
Chief of Staff to the three Admirals who succesulihe natut 
commanded the Allied fieet in the Gallipoli campgisbly affe 
He recalled the “hesitations, checks and cruel disapyseimference | 
ments ” which led to the disastrous failure of the expedijemwar. At 
and contrasted with them other expeditions on the Bepgmafecting 
coast where boldness was repaid with success: gemmthe wat 
were those who from excess of caution had opposed the gyguthat it ¥ 
on Zeebrugge, which was among the most brilliant achiggupossible 
ments of the last war. Sir Roger’s hearers no doubt wondegpdeath to 
if he meant that a successful naval attack might hggphcld for 
been or still might be made by the fleet upon Trondheim, q@ereatly | 
they may have thought that he was advocating more darggpincteases 
naval action in the Skagerrak against the German supply sigugrievanc 
on their way to Oslo. The layman is not qualified to judge ay port of ' 
prospects of success in the one enterprise or the other, thogg from th 
he is entitled to assert that it is justifiable to face dangers gggthe mot 
incur losses in order to avoid greater ones. The Germgpguilty 
certainly took immense risks, which Admiral Racder is beliegy through 
to have considered foolhardy, when they ventured on gy purchas 
invasion of Norway by sea. According to some informgg Ye¥ of 
opinion, they achieved the theoretically impossible. 
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British Studies in French Schools The 
The French Minister of National Education and the P: steadily 
dent of the Board of Education on this side are workgg 244! 
loyally together on parallel lines to carry out the accord read bear to 
when Lord De La Warr visited Paris. It is not easy to impagy © SU8E 
friendship between two peoples by decree, or to legislate iy "M8 
mutual appreciation of their respective cultures. But a" th 
educationists have the advantage of starting with the goodngy P'S 
increased by the war, which, reinforced by knowledge, shod need t 
counteract misunderstandings that may too casily a depart 
Knowledge is what is wanted, not the half-truths of prowg YT 
ganda. The French circular issued to Rectors of Universities aq * 
inspectors of schools suggests that there should be at least ag 95 
Chair of the English language or culture in each Universit a 
and instruction in schools on matters concerning the Brut = 
Empire, and that means of contact are to be found by boii 4s 
films and pictures and by exchange visits across the Chan ver 
The pace cannot be forced, but an objective teaching of hist =n , 
and geography may do much to eradicate prejudice and lay a 
foundation of understanding in the minds of the young. } The 
this country the Board of Education has already annount 
some of the measures to be taken here. The 
scale | 
Potential Officers for the Army = 
Recruitment for the Army by the calling up of succes 


age groups and the training of young officers by selection ij 


the ranks is proceeding according to plan, but use is not § o...4 
being made of thousands of men who are capable of exersh jy o4¢ 
an invaluable leavening influence in the new forces. First Ue 5... 
are ex-Officers who fought in the last war, experienced, 0 happ 
petent, fit men who are now forty years of age or over, ™H thera 
abundantly qualified by knowledge, health and powers & the a 
endurance to do responsible work in many branches of OB gefor 


Service. Such men are seldom given opportunities of militi 












Joyment unless they have reached the highest ranks. 
wd vay there is a large number of men between the 
i vig twenty-seven and forty who are accustomed to com- 
the pp. a in civilian life, who have had at least some military 
iS audi maining, and are exactly the men qualified to be turned into 
Nd in Kelficers in the Infantry, the Artillery, the Engineers and other 
Nd ther llems. In 1914 and 1915 such men as these were readily given 
DY in iglfeommissioned rank and provided the officers upon whom most 
Way to ali the Army had to rely throughout the war. Today they are 
about Dylfaill awaiting their turn to be called up in the later age-groups 
ith vari for service in the ranks. As it really in accordance with the 

“Bove theory of a democratic army that so much good material 
should be neglected? 

















uner fg The Nature of Economic Warfare 


’ poliy Mr. Ronald Cross made an admirable statement at an 
had kefAmerican Chamber of Commerce luncheon on Tuesday about 
nature of economic war and the way in which it must inevit- 
camnielisbly affect neutrals. Americans naturally feel that our inter- 
lisappaglference with their trade compels them to suffer from our 
<pediiniiwar, And, of course, to some extent it does. Our blockade, 
€ Bebgllaffecting Germany’s imports and exports, is an essential part of 
$+ twiithe war on which we depend for victory. Mr. Cross showed 
the amiMithat it was the British intention to inflict as little damage as 
- achieggg possible on neutral trade, but that it was a matter of life and 
wondendeath to restrict trade with Germany. Delays to neutral ships 
tht iafheld for examination at such points as Gibraltar had been 
im. (greatly reduced, and could be still further reduced by the 
© dxeMfincreased use of navicerts. Great Britain has a legitimate 
ply shgmerievance against the use that has been made of the Far Eastern 
udge sy port of Vladivostok for conveying key war materials to Germany 
- thot from the United States, though it is gratefully recognised that 
pers qfthe moral embargo on the export of ferro-alloys to countries 
Sera guilty of bombing civilians has checked German importation 
belier through Siberia. In the matter of the restriction of our own 
on @ purchases of American tobacco, clearly we have no choice, in 
nform view of the vast increase in our other American purchases. 
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The Detection of Waste 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure which is 
» Pr steadily pursuing its useful work, is not intended to be an 
vorka inquisition. Its function is to bring its special experience to 
reac bear to help the departments rather than to arraign them, and 
ima 0 Suggest means of effecting economies which they are often 
willing enough to adopt before there is any question of dealing 
with the issue in a report. In its second report the Committee 
soda Points out that many of its more important activities will never 
shou feed to be given publicity. When it calls the attention of any 
department to some actual or potential waste which it has dis- 


ate { 
ut 1 


pe covered action is generally taken forthwith without further 
esa to-do. One of the most important questions to which it is 
ta giving attention is that of competitive bidding among con- 
ering "actors for the services of workmen. When contractors can 
srita lord to bribe workers away from other firms by offering extra 


bonuses it is probable that the prices they are receiving under 
the contract are excessive. The fact that the departments are 
4 vound to place their orders in a hurry gives scope to the 
by Profiteer. Here the Select Committee can help. 


nf The Explosion at Clacton 


The disaster at Clacton is the first experience on a large 
scale in this country of the effects of air warfare upon civilians. 
The provisional list of six dead (including four of the crew) 
and 156 wounded shows what appalling loss may be suffered 
from a single large aeroplane loaded with explosives if it falls 
in a congested area. This was not, of course, a deliberate 
attack by the enemy on an open town. The bomber was 
brought down by our own anti-aircraft fire and fell with all 
its explosive cargo among the houses of the town. That cargo 
happened to be a mine, not bombs, and the damage was, 
therefore, the greater. The speed and efficiency with which 
the A.R.P. hastened to the rescue show the wisdom of keeping 
defensive organisation at full strength at every populous centre. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: We are nearer a 
political explosion than at any time since the war began. The 
House of Commons is thoroughly angry. At the time of writing 
the Prime Minister has not yet made his statement and of 
course it is always possible that he will placate some of his 
critics. But it is universally felt that he, and some of his col- 
leagues, have a good deal to explain. While almost everyone 
approves in principle the sending of an expeditionary force to 
Norway, there are general misgivings as regards its size, 
character and equipment. Several days, if not weeks, before 
the German invasion, the British Government learned that some- 
thing of the kind was a possibility. This is common knowledge, 
and Mr. Churchill admitted as much in his statement from 
the Treasury Bench. Why were no more adequate preparations 
made to meet contingencies which must surely have been within 
the contemplation of the Cabinet ? As I pointed out last week, 
Members of Parliament have shown the most exemplary for- 
bearance, and have made no attempt, as yet, to extract informa- 
tion from Ministers unwilling to give it. Nevertheless the 
House, like the public, has been able to form a fairly shrewd 
idea of what has been happening, and its tentative conclusions 
are definitely not favourable to the Government. 





* * * * 


Complacency is a word that has been considerably over- 
worked in Parliament in recent years. It has been in common 
use this week. The Prime Minister’s critics are recalling his 
unfortunate declaration that Hitler had missed the bus, and 
Members have not forgotten General Ironside’s challenge on 
April 5th, when he said: “ Now we shall see what Germany 
will do. Frankly we would welcome an attack.” It is also 
remarked that this facile optimism is not confined to the service 
departments. The complaint is made that Ministers in other 
spheres seem to have little conception of the magnitude of the 
effort that will be required in the near future. Such major 
problems as the organisation of supply and the proper alloca- 
tion of skilled labour between the forces and industry seem to 
most back benchers to be a long way from solution. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Burgin and Mr. Ernest Brown remain, to all outward 
appearances, as cheerful and as satisfied as ever. And there are 
others of whom the same might be said. Heads of Depart- 
ments ‘who have been long in office seem to find great difficulty 
in shaking off the habits of mind which they have acquired 
during peacetime and in adapting themselves to war conditions. 
So far these failings have not led to anything more than 
spasmodic outbursts of discontent. But in its present mood 
the House of Commons is markedly less inclined to view 
Ministerial frailties with an indulgent eye. 


* * * . 


While waiting for a political crisis the House trudges drearily 
through its legislative programme. On Tuesday the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill received its second reading. The attend- 
ance among the Opposition parties was not too good. On the 
Government side it reached a new low level. When Mr. 
Denman was delivering an interesting and well-informed speech 
there were two Ministers to hear him. Otherwise the Govern- 
ment benches were literally empty. Admittedly it is difficult to 
concentrate on domestic reforms while the fate of nations is in 
the balance. The injured soldier seems more important than 
the injured workman. But that is no excuse for members who 
simply do not trouble to attend to the day-to-day business of 
the House. 


* * * * 


Sir John Anderson is again conferring with the spokesmen 
of the various parties on the matter of subversive propaganda. 
It is a ticklish subject; no two members seem to agree as to 
where the line should be drawn. All parties are theoretically 
in favour of free speech; but what is to be done with those 
who would themselves deny every kind of freedom ? In other 
words, is the protection of the law to be afforded to Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his Communist sparring-partners wher each 
faction would itself entirely suppress those of whom it dis- 
approved ? The answers vary. On the whole, the Liberals 
are the extreme champions of the liberty of the subject. Labour 
speaks with an uncertain voice, since the Socialist party has 
had much experience of Communist attempts at political 
sabotage. The Home Secretary’s decision will probably be 


made known within the next ten days. 












THE GREATEST NEUTRAL 


SIGNIFICANT statement appeared in the New 

York Times last week. The result of the most recent 
poll taken by Dr. Gallup’s now well-known organisation, 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, is said to have 
shown that on the question “ Was Germany justified in 
marching into Denmark and Norway? ” 93 per cent. of the 
persons canvassed answered No, and 7 per cent. Yes. There 
is nothing surprising about that, except perhaps the size of 
the minority vote, in view of the feeling the attack on 
Norway has aroused, but an accompanying question, 
obviously treated as immediately relevant, “ Should the 
United States fight Germany?” produced over 96 per 
cent. of negative replies. There can be no doubt that if 
another poll were taken tomorrow to check the first 
the result would be substantially the same. The figures 
might vary immaterially, but the fundamental attitude of 
the United States is completely clear. Over 90 per cent. 
of the population is anxious to see the Allies victorious 
and Hitlerism defeated. Less than 10 per cent. would be 
willing to see the United States take up arms to secure that 
end. That is not an attitude that can be welcome to nations 
like Britain and France when they are fighting for their 
existence, particularly when the nation that adopts it pro- 
fesses the same ideals of democracy and freedom as they do 
themselves. But, welcome or unwelcome, the fact re- 
mains, and the first thing to do is to recognise and 
accept it. 

The second thing is to accept it without cavil, with some 
serious attempt to appreciate the reasons underlying the 
American attitude, and with full consciousness of the basic 
community of political conviction not merely between the 
best Americans and the best Britons and Frenchmen, but 
between the masses of the people in all three countries. A 
recent letter from Seattle in The Spectator notwithstand- 
ing, democracy does mean the same thing in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Political institutions 
may differ, but government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, does prevail in both countries, and the 
same love of freedom and hatred of tyranny is instinct in 
the soul of each. It would be strange if Americans cared 
less for liberty than Englishmen, for it was Englishmen 
driven by their passionate attachment to liberty, civil and 
religious, who laid the foundations of America’s political 
structure, and carried to New England from Europe tradi- 
tions which today determine the outlook of 130 million 
people between the Atlantic and the Pacific. In part con- 
sciously, more perhaps subconsciously, freedom in both 
countries has religious roots. In both it induces a toler- 
ance of temper which recognises the value of variety, and 
would revolt against all attempts to establish political or 
religious uniformity. The totalitarian gospel is repugnant, 
utterly and equally, to both. 

Why, then, it may justly be asked, does America remain 
an inactive spectator of this desperate conflict with the 
powers of evil? The explanations are various, and they 
have often been marshalled in these columns and else- 
where. But from time to time they should be underlined 
afresh, as some deterrent to any who may be inclined to 
criticise the United States for deciding as she has a ques- 
tion on which the decision is exclusively her own. Two 
factors which it would be folly to ignore are geography 
and politics. America lives in a different hemisphere from 
ours, and every American is laudably bent on keeping that 
hemisphere clear of war. Thanks to the unclouded rela- 
tions existing between the United States and Canada, and 
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to the Monroe Doctrine as modified by the logge 
effective association of the American republics jn the P 

American Congress, that aspiration has been he 
realised. Peace throughout the North and South henal } 
continents is taken now so much for granted that wa 
average American it has come to be regarded as a figs 
condition. It is a condition lamentably different from the 
prevailing in the continent, little larger than the Unies 
States alone, across three thousand miles of sea, whe, 
ever since the last Great War ended threats ian 


Wa 


The League of Nations, which was to have preseryyff J HO! 
world peace, has broken down, and the average America | activ 
has never realised how much America’s abandonment ¢ pede th 
the League has been responsible for its failure to preser such oF 
even European peace. Europe, to America, is the yy. ign 
like continent, and even though the Atlantic narrows yey ot 
by year, can any British reader of these lines be ceri emper 
that if he had been born in America, and nurtured j Mosley 
American traditions, he would be irresistib!y impelled today gague 
to implicate himself in Europe’s wars? Some few might by ff capital. 
Some few Americans are. Most Britons would be likely that or 
to feel not very differently from most Americans. fiscove 
It may be objected that this is, in fact, not a Europea © be. 
war but a world-war, that the evil which has caused i: called 
and which the Allies are resolved to crush, will cast jx — 
blighting shadow over every country in the world, an fet 
that in America’s own interests alone she should join in tk rt P 
attempt to crush it now. Perhaps. But no one but Ameria sovon 
can determine what America’s interests are or how and whe} jeliber 
they should be defended. She will no more welcome ex-§ sheet ! 
ternal counsel on that point than we do ourselves—af to be 

did when she proffered it in the Munich crisis. Bu 
if the United States remains politically neutral she by m§ fp, 
means remains indifferent. We enjoy her almost undivided jpings 
sympathy, and only a cynic blinded to the importance of gerir 
intangibles would dismiss that as valueless. It is of “Car 
neutrality, moreover, which is strained all the time in ff is stat 
practical matters in our favour. In a world in which ff stom 
propaganda, in the opinion of politicians of all countries Zim 
counts for much some American writers are doing beter 1 
propaganda for the Allies than anyone on either side of th: = 
English Channel. The Government itself, so far as polit: ¥ ..... 
cal considerations do not hamper it, is maintaining stud- Bye 
ously cordial relations with the Allied Powers. It is the § the « 
you t 
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fault, not of Mr. Roosevelt, but of the framers of the 

American Constitution in 1788, that 1940 happens to k den 
a Presidential year, and that the present President mut J... 
eschew so far as possible any course which will lose bi 
party votes next November. Nor is that mere patty 
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politics. Mr. Roosevelt may well feel that the election’ FAs 
himself or someone holding views substantially his owa si - 
months hence will be in the interest not merely of th f° ¢ 
United States, but of the Allies and the world. And be § y », 


may well be right in thinking it. R 
. . ~ . . JA 
Of course, we wish America were fighting with us 


. es , .. . @ Com 
How could we fail to, realising how swiftly and decisive! Fo. | 
her immense resources would decide the issue? But sitet § over 


she is not, and shows no signs of it, we have no title 10 
do more than note the fact, and recognise meanwhile how M 
much worse off we should be if America were of a different 


* 
temper. Her Neutrality Act has been revised directly cat 
for our benefit. But for that the immense supplies © F pee; 
aeroplanes and munitions—including the latest types. 4 F men 
liberately released by the Administration—which at § ame 












resinning tO flow from her factories to our fronts would 
be out of reach. She is no doubt prospering through our 
sees for those commodities, but not more than she is 
ising through the withholding of our orders for other of her 
_ ducts which we can no longer afford. Jealous as she 
I legs of ay infringement of her rights as a neutral, she has 
America ievised a friendly and informal procedure of discussion 
at by ial of al blockade incidents that might otherwise cause fric- 
as a fing rion, thus incidentally robbing Dr. Goebbels of the oppor- 


from tipi waity of profiting by public manifestations of Anglo- 
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American divergence. And at a moment when we are 
deeply involved in the European conflict America is main- 
taining in the Far East an unsleeping vigilance which 
serves our interests in that region equally with her own ; 
the importance of that may become increasingly manifest 
—it might even take the form of active co-ope: ation there-— 
if events develop as it is possible they may. Needless to 
say, we should prefer America’s active support to her 
neutrality, but if ever there was benevolent neutrality it 
is this, and we may be unreservedly thankful for it. 


adorned with the following quotation (from Burke’s speech on 
the taxation of the American colonies): 


1 Unite 

Ca, Whe 

th A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
tual Wy 

seal HOPE that while the Home Secretary is considering the 

Am MT activities of organisations whose activities are likely to im- 


Ament of pede the successful prosecution of the war (not that his list of 

~ “Bl och organisations and mine would necessarily tally) he will 
a wt inore the question of the export of certain publications 
De wat which we may agree to tolerate here, but which must give 
OWS Yer foreign countries an utterly misleading impression of the 
> Cera rempet of Great Britain. At one end of the scale is Sir Oswald 
‘ured jp Mosley’s paper Action, which a month ago was on sale at The 
d today Haue and Copenhagen, end presumably still is in the former 
ght be capital. At the other is the Communist Daily Worker. Whether 
¢ likely H that organ is allowed to go out of the country or not I have not 
. jicovered, but 1 have very clear ideas as to whether it ought 
rope ff °° be. Then there is a publication that has just reached me, 
sed j, called News from France, issued by a body styled the Anti- 
cast «im Fascist Relief Committee. It is a violent attack on the French 
~ "i Government for the steps it has seen fit to take against French 
d, and Communists. What the motives of the authors of the publica- 
DE sion are I do not pretend to know. But I do know that if 
Meri anvone was out to make trouble between Britain and France 
1 when deliberately this is one of the first methods he would adopt. The 
ne ex- sheet is printed at 17-29 Gayton Street, E.C. 1, which happens 
°s—orfh to be the address of the Daily Worker. 


Bu * * * . 


by be The drink trade and the Government are at odds about other 
VIGCH things besides taxation. The Government has for months been 
ce OR uttering repeated warnings against idle chatter about the war. 
18 ¢® “Careless talk may cost lives ”"—and so forth. The drink trade 
1¢ inf is standing for none of that nonsense. Here, in extenso, is an 
astonishing—for so I find it—advertisement in Tuesday’s 
tries, & Times, headed invitingly “ Skagerrak and Kattegat ”: 

This war has been called many things. It might also be 
called “an education in itself.” 

Who had heard of Trondheim a month ago? Who knew 
where Narvik was? 

Yet, in the pubs these evenings, you will find such names are 
the common coin of conversation. You will hear men whom 
you had never suspected of such specialised knowledge—talking 
of fiords and iron-ore as if they had spent their lives inside a 
geography book! 

And it is often wise strategy that they talk. The pub brings 
out the wisdom from a man, because he can talk at ease there. 
HE HAS A FRIENDLY AUDIENCE. 

And there is beer there. The barley malt and hops, in beer, 
six @ Vive your spirits. Beer puts you in a cheerful, natural mood. 
lt makes you yourself. That is why beer is best. 


he Come to the pub tonight and talk things over—over a glass 
~ Bf of beer! 





So here is the drink trade’s contribution to public security. 
, § Come to the pub—in naval ports as much as anywhere else ; 
“ f get your tongue well loosened (beer is best) and talk things 
over with the local Quislings. God Save the King. 


‘ * * * * 

r Mr. Lloyd George, who is in astonishingly vigorous health 

: at present, was, I am told, in his liveliest mood at the dinner 

; § Which the Opposition Liberals, some of whom had in their time 

"ff deen as much opposed to him as they are to the present Govern- 
Ment, gave him last week. Certainly if the Liberals had any 


*# amends to make they made them handsomely. The menu was 








“A great and celebrated name, a name that keeps the 
name of this country respected in every other in the globe. 
It may be truly called 

clarum et venerabile nomen 

Gentibus, et multum nostrae quid proderet urbi.” 

A modern statesman, set thus on the pedestal of Chatham, has 
not much more to ask. The ex-Premier’s own mind, I under- 
stand, was very full of another great Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone, who, he thought, had never had full justice done him 
by his biographers, least of all by Morley. Mr. Lloyd George, 
at seventy-seven, is quite capable of making good the deficiency 
himself. 
* * * * 

British newspapers, so far as I have observed, missed a recent 
speech by Mr. Pirow, till recently Minister of Defence in South 
Africa, to which L’Europe Nouvelle opportunely calls attention. 
The Paris weekly summarises the speech thus: 

Mr. Pirow declared that France was South Africa’s single 
enemy, by reason of her African policy. It was a dangerous 
policy, for it conceded to the native populations rights at 
least equal to those enjoyed by whites. Now the “ forced 
volunteers ” of the Union (as Mr. Pirow expressed himself) 
would be fighting not for Britain, but for France, their 
potential enemy. 

There are some cases in which unadorned quotation is in itself 
the best of comments. This is one of them. 
* * * * 


Sir John Harris was an active Liberal politician, and his 
activities covered many fields. He will be remembered chiefly 
as Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, in which capacity he proved himself to be perhaps the 
most discreetly successful propagandist for a good cause which 
this generation has produced. That all dates back to his 
experiences as a missionary in Central Africa and the part he 
played in exposing slave-trade abuses in different parts of the 
continent. A high tribute was once paid him in that connexion 
by Lord Fitzmaurice, who as Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs at that time had the handling of many of the reports 
on slavery reaching the Foreign Office. They were often highly 
coloured, but there was one man, said Fitzmaurice, whose state- 
ments were always so carefully checked that they could be 
received without question or hesitation. That was Harris. 


* * * * 


Come to Clacton 

Properly and intelligibly anxious to attract their usual 
chentéle to their invigorating neighbourhood Clacton hotel- 
keepers recently, I understand, made the following offer widely 
known: 

33 per cent. reduction on the daily holiday terms from 
Whitsun onwards for any day on which enemy aircraft 
drop a bomb in the immediate vicinity, or any loose mines 
explode on the foreshore, pier, or promenade. 

A mine did explode at Clacton on Tuesday night, but not, 
unfortunately, on the foreshore, pier or promenade. There can 
be no claims under the offer anyhow, for it only runs from 
Whitsun onwards. JANUS. 








By STRATEGICUS 


N amazing change has come over the position in Norway. 

Only a week ago it was possible to speak of the favourable 
opening of the third phase of the campaign, though, even at that 
moment, the action had taken place which has conditioned the 
events of the last week. The engagement at Steinkjer on 
Tuesday, 23rd, was in itself, a mere local rebuff. The American 
correspondent who described it in the heightened colours of a 
Sedan was only acting according to his lights ; general attention 
was unhappily focused on the accidentals and completely 
ignored its fundamental importance. Even in the Allied 
communiqués the emphasis appeared to obscure the true pro- 
portions in this violent clash between the advance guard of an 
imposing force and a clever surprise. If the troops had been 
as experienced as the oldest in the army, and if they had been 
possessed of more than the normal equipment of troops on the 
march, they could have done no better than they did when, in 
the burning débris of a town, under a heavy air attack, they 
found themselves taken in the flank and rear by troops landed 
from Trondheim Fjord. These fjords can be as inimical on 
occasion as they are at times friendly ; and, in fine, it is now 
clear that Trondheim can hardly be taken while there are 
German warships at liberty in these winding waters. 

The check at Steinkjer was, however, fundamental to the 
operations against Trondheim. The troops marching south 
from Namsos represented the operative arm of the attack. It 
was, therefore, a solecism to write of the Germans not follow- 
ing up the attack. While they held up the Allied advance they 
had done enough, and they could then turn their attention to 
the south and east. Unless the Allies could find some way of 
approach out of range of the guns in the fjord, or dispose of 
sufficient air-power to disperse these warships and cover their 
advance, there was no need for the German commander to lose 
a moment’s sleep. It seems that he made sufficient demonstra- 
tion to convey the impression of being about to advance, while 
the bulk of the small force he commanded was sent to threaten 
the railway junction at Stoeren. The Germans’ most direct 
route from Oslo to Trondheim was by the Osterdal, the more 
easterly of the two valleys which cut across central Norway. 
These valleys are threaded by railways and motor roads ; and, 
though there are other ways north from Oslo, these are the only 
routes for an organised force. 

Only a week ago the northern limit of the German advance 
up the Osterdal was somewhere between Elverum and Aamot ; 
the former had been abandoned, but the latter had not been 
passed. It was not even clear that it had been surrendered. 
The Germans have a way of sending a few cyclists ahead of 
their main body ; and all that was certain was the immediate 
threat. Aamot is only 25 miles from Elverum, and about 125 
miles from Stoeren. In almost a fortnight the Germans had 
advanced only 25 miles towards that vital centre. But it seems 
clear that, on that day, the Germans, presumably heavily re- 
inforced, initiated a co-ordinated attack on every sector. At 
that moment their position was like a net lacking a centre. 
From Oslo five main threads stretched east, north and west ; 
but, of three, the Germans only held the ends. The eastern 
ones Germany had already secured. They represent the routes 
into Sweden. In the Osterdal, stretching north, she was about 
Aamot. In the Gudbrandsdal, the more westerly of the two 
valleys going north, she surprised British troops—her first clash 
with them—and took some prisoners. But she had hardly 
begun to clear her western flank. The fifth thread is repre- 
sented by the Bergen railway ; and she had not reached Voss, 
40 miles to the east, until Friday. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Oslo she had only just cleared Honefoss, which is less 
than 30 miles from the capital ; and on Tuesday she took 
Gjévik, on the west of lake Mjosa. 

A glance at the map will show that these facts trace a position 
not substantially different from what it had been after the first 
days of the occupation. When the Germans began their 
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forward movement they had apparently accumulated g Stragde actual 
force in each of the valleys and they struck with all their py a ‘4 to 
The small British unit which had been sent down gf at 
~ ° ° eye (a 
Gudbrandsdal with the utmost speed, in an effort to ste 4 
defence, caught the full strength of the blow at Lilleham! 
and fell back. Five days later they were at Kvam, less i. 
fifty miles to the north, stubbornly contesting every mile ; j 
the resistance in the Osterdal had broken down. Op Wedns, 
day the Germans were at Roros, 110 miles nerth of Aamot. 
Friday Roros was occupied by strong forces and they had Tis al 
to cross the mountain towards Ulsberg and Opdal, on the » debat 
way from Dombaas to Stoeren. With these development 4 nent thet 
position of the Allies at Stoeren and the British defence jp Mowers C 
Gudbrandsdal were threatened. as Sit Jo 
It has been claimed that the Germans have even made qgfmagree™en 
tact with the garrison of Trondheim. If that should take pysmwar, 0 2 
it would be necessary to admit that our first attempt to ypmby small 
Trondheim has failed, and its capture will be a much lopemiiome © 


operation than was hoped. But at best it was a forlorn he 
The advantage gained by the German treachery was enormy 
They were able to seize the main ports, to seize all, in fact, ty 
had modern machinery to enable the unloading of the hearig 
sort of equipment. Tanks, for instance, cannot be unload 
without the assistance of powerful cranes. They had seal 
the only aerodromes ; and it is impossible to create aerodrong 
without suitable preparation. The Allies could not, therefor 
put into action the requisite number of fighters to deal wi 
the menace of low-flying planes ; and the recent advance ¢ 
the Germans has been carried out by means of tanks accop 
panied by such action from the air. The Germans, moreoye ; 
could follow every movement and the Allies could not sq it No" 
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Until recently the Allies were even short of anti-aircraft guyge "2° ! 
Human courage and skill are no match for tanks and aenfe By all! 
Bergen. 


planes. If we had been able to advance upon Trondheim fro 
the north the campaign against the northern capital would ha 
been more promising ; but with the check at Steinkjer the hoy Speier 
died. It became at once apparent that the Trondheim Foy of al ’ 
had to be first cleared, and with the operations at Narvik sig ™* 


vent ou 


incomplete such an adventure could not be launched wif," 
any chance of success. The small German force ap !0¥e 
Narvik had played its part. It had detained valuak Comm 


units of the Navy which might have turned the scale ag P™°P°° 
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If we must write off this first attempt to capture Trondhen anene 

if the clearing of central and southern Norway begins to we ana 
the appearance of a long and elaborate campaign, it is desirabe ome f 
to get the position in its true proportion. In every war they + Joh: 


are occasions which, given the requisite force, might be nuh ().. 
into success. If the force is not available, it is folly to reps 


: ; ances 
Impatience impels us to measure the occasion by our dream 


rather than by the practicable ; but wisdom urges the sax _ 
and sounder view. It is, of course, true that this Norweg# a ae 
adventure held latent possibilities that were independent of Sf |. 4. 
strategical importance. Hitler’s success in this phase propa 
imperative. He had thought that he was embarked merely of 
another occupation promenade ; but if he had succeeded &® 4. 
would not have secured his objective. The occupation  )..., 
Norway is merely the condition antecedent to the beginning (§ }... 
his campaign. If he is to challenge the Allied blockade @% 
compel the dispersion of a vital part of our naval and air-for impo: 
he must first secure full control of the country. “ines 

But his failure would have been disastrous, perhaps decisi®{§ tude 
We have to remember that Hitler is not fighting this wat © muni 
the ordinary principles of strategy, which would, indeed, 5% to th 
turned this battleground into a secondary theatre. He is fg} Ip 
ing it by a complex of moral, political and military gestU™] Defe 


Success in Norway is vital for him ; and it had been recogni The 
for some time, that failure, or a half-success, would have be 


















val for him. He would have been driven to strike elsewhere 
“compensate for his lack of success. He will undoubtedly 
i the most of whatever he achieves in Norway, and we 
heat the experience with composure. It is true that we 
hance ; but from the first it was obvious that 
For some days 
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be actual position in Norway will not be clear. It would be 
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ssurd to expect it to be other than depressing. It is impera- 

a that we should view this setback correctly. There may be 
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had bepy Tis almost exactly six months since the House of Commons 
1 the 1 debated the Defence Regulations. No member of Parlia- 
MENS iM nent then contended—or has contended since—that emergency 
Ce in tel qwers can be abandoned in our present circumstances. But, 





is Sir John Anderson recalled last week, “there was general 
bade qyfmagreement that every effort should be made, even in time of 
gar, to avoid interference with the propagation of opinions held 
Conversations followed between the 





t to ubimby small minorities.’ 


h longgHome Office and the representatives of the various Parlia- 
mn hogs mentary parties, and resulted in a revised version of the Regu!a- 


NOrMoy: 


ons which was regarded by most people as being a reasonable 
The provisions striking at spies, saboteurs and 
similar offenders were left unimpaired. On the other hand, 
considerable modifications were made in those Regulations 
which might have been so construed as to penalise the expres- 
son of unpopular views. There were no complaints at the 
time that the hands of the Executive had been unduly weakened, 
or that dangerous licence was being given to the enemies 
within the gate. 
Now, however, 
of the Press are reacting violently to the story of treachery 
in Norway. Of course, there are grounds for genuine alarm 
at the revelation of the thoroughness of German subornation. 
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various die-hard back-benchers and a section 
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+ By all means let us take warning from the events in Oslo and 
n frog Bergen. But this agitation is not designed merely to circum- 
d hag Vent our potential Quislings. The current demands go much 
e hop further than that. Nothing short of the complete prohibition 





of all anti-war propaganda will satisfy the self-appointed Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. On April 25th the Home Secretary 
was asked whether it was his intention, under the Emergency 
Powers Act, to suppress all subversive literature by the British 
Communists and similar extreme parties ; and whether it was 
proposed “to prosecute, intern, or otherwise deal with persons 
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"7 suspected of, or found to be, engaged in seditious propaganda.” 
hen What precisely was meant by “ subversive literature,” or how 
anyone can be successfully prosecuted on suspicion alone, were 
a mysteries for which no explanation was offered. The question 
fg came from the Senior Member for the City of London. Shades 
ther = > 
im of John Wilkes! 
~ Clearly there should be no difficulty in dealing with utter- 
- ances that are actually seditious. Sedition is a common-law 
aid misdemeanour, and is committed by anyone who advocates 
om changes in the social structure in ways calculated or intended 
¢ © Stir up tumult or promote disorder. It is left to the jury 
gal © draw the line between what is and what is not legitimate 
. Propaganda, but it is tolerably certain that juries at the present 
” time will not display any marked bias in favour of extremist 
4 doctrines. Then, anyone who endeavours to tamper with the 
+ loyalty or discipline of the forces may be indicted under the 
* lncitement to Mutiny Act, 1797, or the Incitement to Disaffec- 





tion Act, 1934. The Public Order Act, passed three years ago, 
imposes considerable penalties upon anyone fcund guilty of 
“insulting words or behaviour.” This phrase covers a multi- 
tude of inflammatory expressions, as many Fascist and Com- 
Munist orators, particularly in the metropolitan area, have found 
to their cost 

In addition to these statutory sanctions, there are the amended 
Defence Regulations, and they do not leave many loopholes. 
The Home Secretary is clothed with ample powers to deal 
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an immediate threat to our base, though it seems that we are 
holding firm to the southern end of the vital railway, at Dom- 
baas. But neither a German success nor an Allied failure 
here means much in the long run, though it may have an 
immediate influence upon the action of neutrals and non- 
belligerents. Le Cateau, however, was followed by the Marne ; 
the nerve-racking defeats of March, 1918, had a more tremen- 
dous sequel of Allied success. We are only at the beginning 
of the war. 





THE QUISLINGS 


M.P. 





with those whom he has reason to regard as public enemies. 
He may direct that any person be detained. Alternatively he 
can prohibit or restrict the possession or use by that person 
of any specified articles, or he may impose upon him such 
directions as may be thought fit in respect of his employment 
or business, and in respect of his association or communication 
with other persons. It is true that the suspect may state his 
objections before an advisory ¢ommittee. But the Minister is 
not bound by the committee’s advice. He may override its re- 
commendations, and continue the detention order for an in- 
definite time, although it is only fair to state that he has not 
yet done so. The official view of the extent of our danger from 
Nazi sympathisers may be gauged from the fact that on 
March 31st only fifty-one persons were suffering internment 
under Regulation 39B. 

There are other respects in which the way of the agitator 
who oversteps the bounds of discretion is hard. He commits 
an offence if he endeavours to seduce from their duty persons 
who are in His Majesty’s service, or who perform any functions 
in defence of the realm or the securing of public safety. If 
he even stirs up disaffection likely to lead to breaches of such 
duties he is liable to prosecution. He may also be imprisoned 
if he tries by means of any false statement to influence public 
opinion in a manner likely to be prejudicial to the defence of 
the realm or the efficient prosecution of the war. Nor is he 
protected from compulsory interrogation. He can be called 
upon to furnish any information or produce any article which 
a Secretary of State considers it necessary or expedient to 
obtain. 

These provisions go a very long way. To suggest that the 
Home Office or the police are fettered by the inadequacy of 
the powers bestowed upon them is patently absurd. Neverthe- 
less, it is being suggested that the splinter parties and political 
remnants who oppose British participation in the war should 
be compietely muzzled. Such a course is hardly calculated to 
cement national unity. At the present time there is no evidence 
that Communists, Fascists, or Pacifists are making the slightest 
impression upon the electorate. At the by-elections they 
forfeit their deposits with unfailing regularity. 

Silvertown was a staggering defeat for both the minority 
candidates. Any outside support which might have accrued 
to the Communist party has been dissipated by Russian aggres- 
sion in Finland, and by the servile acquiescence of Stalin’s 
followers in this country. But total suppression would raise 
an entirely fresh issue. When you imprison a man for his 
opinions, his opinions cease to be important. The question is no 
longer whether Comrade X is right, but whether Comrade X 
should be locked up. There will be many citizens who have 
no sympathy whatsoever with his views, but who will fiercely 
object to the policy of meeting the Nazi menace by totalitarian 
methods. 

No doubt the suggested purge would clean up Tower Hill 
and decimate Hyde Park. Does anyone seriously suppose that 
these are the resorts of the Fifth Column? Major Quisling, it 
may safely be assumed, rarely appeared on a soap-box at the 
street corners of Oslo. Before the war Hitler had several 
apologists in this country. But they were not, for the most 


part, to be found among the bedraggled orators of the pavement. 
It does not follow that there are no further steps that Sir 
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John Anderson can usefully take. He might, for example, set 
up a Commission, on the lines of a Senate Inquiry in the 
United States, to discover whether the suspected movements or 
publications are being, or have recently been, subsidised from 
abroad. Such a body, which should be armed with all the 
necessary powers for a really searching investigation, should be 
enjoined to act quickly. If the report justified it, steps could 
promptly be taken to prohibit for the period of the war the use 
for political purposes of funds supplied from foreign sources. 
There could be no legitimate grievance if every propagandist 
organisation were compelled to rely exclusively upon the dona- 
tions of its British sympathisers. It is also conceivable that the 
Commission’s findings, when published, would be a source of 
much enlightenment. Nor are these the only measures that 
might profitably be introduced. When we are engaged in a 
life and death struggle the opponents of the war cannot expect 
to be too tenderly treated. But it is none the less essential to 
preserve the rights of minorities, however small, unpopular and 
extreme, to hold their opinions and to state their case. 


WHERE IS 


ERHAPS the most perplexing feature of this war of sur- 
prises is the comparative and unexpected inactivity of the 
German Air Force. Why has its power to destroy been checked 
and restrained? Why is it not given full opportunities to 
accomplish in fact the victories that Goebbels consistently seeks 
to acclaim? So far the successes of the Luftwaffe have been 
confined to those occasions when there has been a minimum of 
opposition—to the invasion of Poland and Norway and to 
attacks on fishing-vessels. Such successes do not satisfy the 
German High Command when they frame their communiqués. 
These efforts in fiction include triumphant announcements 
concerning the sinking of whole squadrons of battleships and 
cruisers, although, it may be noted, prudence now dictates that 
the names of the alleged victims shall be no longer mentioned. 

Why then, one cannot help asking, if these fictional victories 
are so necessary, do the German leaders not let loose the whole 
potential might of the Luftwaffe against the enemy instead of 
confining the work to a few squadrons and no more? The fact 
that the Luftwaffe is numerically of tremendous strength must 
be accepted. The reason for its surprising restraint in engaging 
battle must be looked for elsewhere. Certainly humanitarian 
precepts do not influence German policy. The tip-and-run 
methods of Nazi airmen on shipping in the North Sea are alone 
sufficient proof of that. 

But these tip-and-run raids open up another possible ex- 
planation. They suggest the possibility that the Nazi pilot lacks 
confidence in himself and his aircraft. He dares not risk 
combat. He will reluctantly accept it, but he will rarely, if 
ever, seek it, even though numerically he is greatly superior to 
the enemy—in conspicuous contrast to the courage, determina- 
tion and tenacity of the Royal Air Force pilot and crew. If 
this lack of confidence is a fact, then it is possible that offensive 
operations can only be entrusted to a few picked squadrons. 

There are good reasons for supposing that Nazi pilots are 
disappointed with the machines they have to fly, and dismayed 
by the fact that the Luftwaffe has been proved to be far from 
the invincible air-arm of Goering’s boasts when it has been 
pitted against the Allied aircraft and those air-defences that it 
has so far challenged. Fifty bombers have been shot down 
near the coasts of Britain with the loss of only one fighter. This 
extraordinary record of the R.A.F. cannot but have a sobering 
effect on the enthusiasm of the visiting Nazi raider. Further, 
the Fleet has shown itself well able to look after itself (with the 
help of the R.A.F.) in Scapa Flow. The raiders in each of 
the last two raids have failed to effect any damage, largely as 
the result of the tremendous protective barrage that the A.A. 
guns put up. This induces the raiders to cultivate consider- 
able discretion. They choose to drop their bombs anywhere 
but over the target. 
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Space forbids more than a brief reference to the Probleg ME These Fat 
of the aliens. But the animus displayed against them jg ” ss failur 
the most unpleasant feature of the present outcry, Ax “ on ob 
of us know, the refugees have all passed under the Scrutiny hought 
of the tribunals, the burden in each case resting upon the alin asied b 
himself to show that he is entirely above suspicion, Nor, a the 
further examination is being carried out by the newly establag mele it 
Advisory Committee. Short of universal internment. ij - the 
difficult to conceive a more watertight system. This fact need MM The Get 
to be stressed. It would be a tragedy if the victims of gj fBuos will 1 
terrorism should come to be regarded as Hitler's aiders aM ves it ir 
abettors. Yet this is a danger which cannot be wholly ignored Se se U 
The spy fever which has been so sedulously worked up ip 4 “an cen 
last few days may easily lead to that “ stupid cruelty ” to whjg o a ma! 
Mr. Harold Nicolson referred in last week’s Spectator, Fopy, actives i 
nately it seems to have had no effect upon the Home Office vale of th 
authorities. On the whole their administration has been bot flius, publ 
reasonable and humane. It is to be hoped that they wil] py aparativ' 
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AIR-FORCE ? 







All this is not known by the German public, but it is know 
we may be sure, by every Luftwaffe pilot. Likewise the Nx 
aircraft crews know that the British system of detecting mig 
is frightening in its effectiveness. They know, too, that teMirN the « 
German theory on which the Luftwaffe force was built up, thal be hag 
for a bomber speed was the surest form of defence, has bea Mipited St 
proved wrong. How the crew of a Heinkel must wish for tei) one « 
armament of a Wellington when faced by the eight machine Miinavia hi 
guns of a Spitfire or Hurricane. ew impac 
No less happy is the German fighter pilot who has to fiy thefijo prance 
Messerschmitt 109. This machine was designed to carry afifor the ex 
600 horse-power engine, but the production of our Spitfire and fijas produ 
Hurricane fighters, with their 1,000 horse-power engine.— First al 
necessitated the fitting of an engine of at least equal power nfs few’ 
the Messerschmitt 109. Although it provides the necessayMnany, Ca 
extra power and speed, this heavier engine has resulted infpe Arcti 
reducing the manoeuvrability and stability of the little machin, fGreenlani 
with the result that, as has been shown on many occasions it fips back 
France, it is no match for Allied fighters. It has, too, only hal Bier name 
the number of guns of the Spitfire and Hurricane. The Heink Bjjinois, 
110 long-range twin-engined fighter is a much better aeroplane, Bdvised bh 
but here, too, events have proved it to be not so formidable s fhe Gree 
was expected. The pilot can hardly feel happy attacking 1 Bble. 
formation of Wellingtons, each with four heavy machine-gun § Hassel 
in the tail turret alone, with nothing but a sheet of glass » Mouth, w: 
protect him. Numbers of these Heinkels have been shot dow. 
Such factors as these may exercise an influegce on t 
German High Command’s policy with regard to air-attack « 
the Allies. But there must be other, more potent, reasons ft 
their not pursuing a more vigorous policy before the marshi 
ling of our immense resources in men and material can tak 
full effect. There is solid evidence to show that the Na 
hierarchy fear what the temper of the people would be if eve 
they should discover that they were exposed to raids. Usi 
September last the German people were convinced—and ind 
probability Hitler, in his ignorance, was convinced, too—y 
Goering’s boasts that the air-defences of the Reich were s 
deep and so concentrated that no enemy aircraft could pas 
beyond the frontier. The might and fury of the great Luftwaffe 
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no less than the efficiency of the Flak organisation, would #f But i 
to that. How disturbing, therefore, it was for Goering ®gment ol 
find those infuriating bits of paper lying around the place even §Btriking 
morning. Only the German people, numbed as they are. coultithe wor 
possibly accept his boast that he would let the British wastgfell bef 
their petrol to drop ineffectual bits of paper, but if they shoulija the 
try and drop bombs ! Now it seems the public accepti#reenla 
the latest story that these leaflets are not dropped by aerogfhe gua 
planes at all, but by “ingeniously designed but poorly cot fo estat 
structed ” balloons. pf the | 



























These rather pathetic but apparently accurate explanations 
the failure of the Luftwaffe and Flak to live up to expecta- 
1o3 are obviously significant. They would not be made if it 
- thought that German morale could stand even the prospect 
€ alg Allied bombers getting through and, for the first’ time, 
Now Mb gsing the war into Germany. Such an event would shatter 
» elief in Nazi and German invincibility and might well 
boy the will to carry on the fight. 

The German High Command must be confident that the 
jes will not carry the air-war into Germany until Germany 
es it into France or Great Britain. At any rate, they must 
| yre that we will not bomb military objectives close to 
lian centres until our resources in the air have been built 
»j0amaximum. Unless, therefore, they start to bomb such 
‘actives in France or Great Britain they may be sure that the 
wale of the German public will not be tested for some time yet. 
tus, public morale cannot provide an explanation for the 
tmparatively small raids made on Scapa Flow, on the Navy at 
yon convoys and on the transports carrying our troops and 
wpolies across to Norway. This failure to exploit their strength 
, 0 vital a moment can only be due to a fundamental and 
That weakness, in spite of certain reports 
It is the 
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siversal weakness. 
» the contrary, must be inadequate stores of petrol. 
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e Naz 
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at thir N the dusky hinterland of diplomacy a good deal seems to 
P, that be happening about Greenland. And out in the open, the 
; best Mnited States is seriously disturbed about the Dutch East Indies. 
Or the one way and another, the extension of the war into Scan- 
chin BRinavia has brought things home to the United States with a 
ewimpact. And if the Nazi-Communist Trojan Horse begins 
» prance in Mexico, public opinion in America may be ready 
or the explosion which no amount of hitherto shocking events 
has produced. 
First about Greenland, for it is a fascinating story. In the 
ast few years, as everybody knows, the United States, Ger- 
many, Canada, and Russia have been particularly interested in 
he Arctic. But when the Nazis went to Copenhagen the 
reenland question became of first-rate importance. The tale 
poes hack to 1928, when an old-time American barnstorming 
jer named Bert “ Fish ” Hassell decided to fly from Rockford, 
llinois, to his ancestral Sweden. Vilhalmur Stefansson 
dvised him to go far north, remembering that inside its fringes 
he Greenland ice-cap was as flat and hard as a billiard- 
& ' Mbble. 
us Hassell missed the mark, landed on the ice-cap rather far 
Routh, walked out, was taken to Copenhagen on a Danish ship 
"2. Bend was at once invited to come down to Berlin to talk things 
ik fiver. Officials of the Lufthansa listened intently, in 1929 went 
a Mf Iceland and formed an aviation company there, and took 
ft Byarious other steps to gain control of the Iceland-Greenland- 
a BAmerica air route. Hitler has long had his solicitous eye on 
kt Biceland. Last year the Nazis sought to enforce a contract giving 
az Bthem air facilities there, and failed. After a cultural infiltration 
cfwhich included teaching the Icelanders the fine art of gliding, 
a fduring which the German instructors learned the terrain and 
i ftvery possible landing-field, a gunboat appeared last summer 
"— ‘© inspect German fisheries,’ and a German commission 
0—rrived in Reykjavik to demand exclusive aviation privileges. 
sBThe sturdy Icelandic nation of 130,000 unarmed citizens told 
he dictator to get back where he came from. 
‘® But in Ottawa and Washington it was realised that establish- 
‘Pment of air-power in Iceland would put Germany within 
triking distance of North America, with Greenland en route as 
¢ world’s finest natural air-terrain. Hence, when Denmark 
Well before Nazi aggression, Washington and Ottawa were both 
n the alert. President Roosevelt announced at once that 
meenland is a part of the western hemisphere and falls under 
€ guarantees of the Monroe Doctrine. No Power can seck 
0 establish itself there without meeting the armed resistance 
Mf the United States. He did not announce a specific decision 
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only conceivable reason for the complete failure of Germany 
to exploit her great numerical superiority in the air during the 
first vital eight months of the war. 

The very magnitude of her air striking-force aggravates her 
situation. Petrol must be consumed in vast quantities merely 
to keep her pilots in flying practice. There is left an insuffi- 
ciency to maintain heavy offensive operations. It is not an 
extravagant estimate to assume that Germany will need five 
times her normal peace-time supplies of fuel if engaged on 
full war operations. Her normal yearly requirements 
amounted to 6,000,000 tons. Of this amount she can obtain 
2,§00,c00 from her own coal ; she can, with luck, count on a 
million tons from Russia ; from Poland and Rumania she can 
obtain another 3,000,000 tons. But the gap between peace-time 
and war-time consumption is immense. 

I have neither the intention nor the desire to convey any 
impression of easy optimism. The way ahead is hard and full 
of hazards. Though ill-equipped for long, total war, Germany 
may at any momeni stake all on a concentrated onslaught. If 
that onslaught comes, we will be fortified by the knowledge 
that it must be spent soon, and that our ships are carrying 
unimpeded over the seven seas the men and material that must 
in the end weight the scales in our favout. 


FROM GREENLAND TO THE INDIES 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


By Air-Mail 
about Iceland, which lies—in truth—on the other side of the 
2oth parallel, but the implication is that the United States 
would regard as equally hostile any attempt to violate the 
independence of that island. 

Thus the United States is reaching its protective arm two- 
thirds of the way across the Atlantic, around Denmark’s former 
possessions. If the occasion arises, this Government will 
probably be glad to purchase Greenland. In any case, some- 
thing not unlike a temporary American protectorate over Green- 
land may be set up. Our neutrality patrol now extends far 
out and up in the Atlantic. President Roosevelt has asked the 
American Red Cross, under the energetic Mr. Norman Davis, 
to keep an eye on Greenland’s needs. The economic links 
needed to maintain the island’s Eskimos—which is the essence 
of what Denmark has given them for some years—will be 
forged in this fashion. And the way will be opened for ultimate 
possession. If and when Denmark becomes independent again 
the effort would be through purchase. If the Nazi power 
remains indefinitely in Denmark, then the United States 
probably stays in Greenland. And the consequences of this 
commitment may be great on the American relationship to the 
war. 

If the Nazis should go into the Netherlands, the Monroe 
Doctrine would again come into play in Dutch Guiana, 
although there the protectorate would be under the joint 
auspices of the twenty-one American nations, but enforced by 
United States sea-power. It would be regarded as a violation 
of the Doctrine for one European Power to take over the 
American possessions of another. 

As for the Dutch East Indies, a far more serious problem is 
presented. The United States, its admirals feel, would be 
unable to prevent Japanese occupation unless the American 
Fleet was based on Singapore and had more British co-opera- 
tion than would probably be possible. Secretary Hull’s warn- 
ing to Japan was therefore just another warning. For some 
years to come, 1944 at the very earliest, the United States Fleet 
could not hope to tackle Japan in Asiatic waters. This country 
could inflict considerable economic damage on Japan without 
going to war, and Jape could not retaliate very effectively— 
certainly could not attack the United States. Therefore the 
American warning about the Dutch East Indies might be a 
sufficient deterrent. Certainly, the United States would like 
to conciliate Japan along reasonable lines, just as Britain would. 

If—through such a rapprochement—the fighting in China 


could be brought to a standstill without giving Japan further 
concessions, with free China retaining its present status and 
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the future of Japanese-occupied China left to negotiation, and 
if internal power within Japan tended to swing back to the 
Shidehara era, Washington would be delighted. Economic 
advantages to both countries would certainly ensue. But it is 
felt here that the danger in Malaysia is acute—that Japanese 
naval circles, long lagging behind the army in glory, may see 
a chance for adventure ahead. Feeling their nation’s depend- 
ence on American oil and cotton, Japanese leaders may wish to 
turn the tables on the United States in tin and rubber. It is 
no more hazardous an adventure than is now being tried in 
Europe. 

Though all these developments and threats—Scandinavia, 
the Netherlands, the Indies—are stirring American opinion, 
perhaps the most sensitive fears are addressed to this very con- 
tinent. The success of Trojan Horse tactics has made 
Americans ask whether it can’t happen here, and especially in 
Mexico. Well-established Nazi colonies are scattered through 
Latin America. Mexico has a stronger Communist movement 
than exists anywhere else outside the Soviet Union. It is 
susceptible to revolutions, there is a new and strong anti-United 
States feeling there, and Tampico, the Great Mexican port on 
the Gulf, is within bombing distance of many big Middle 
Western cities. 

Such reflections startled United States citizens when they 
read of Fifth Column advances in European neutral States. 
They knew, too, of Communist and Nazi Bund activities in 
this country, of the Christian Front and the Coughlinites, even 
of the Irish Republicans here and the anti-Semitic home-grown 
Star-Spangled-Fascists. They feared that German espionage 
had made inroads here. There are even American Quislings 
and Kuusinens, including one retired major-general who has 
talked big about marching on Washington, driving out the 
“ Jews,” and setting up a dictatorial Power. 

Thus have Americans felt the hot and fetid breath of the 
war—from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 
They are no longer so sure of the chances of remaining unin- 
volved. They are whistling to keep up their courage. And 
they are hoping mightily for the success of the Allied arms. 


A GUDBRANDSDAL FIGHT 


By T. K. DERRY 


” EN wiser and more learned than I,” wrote H. A. L. 
Fisher in a preface which lacked neither wisdom nor 
learning, “ have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a pre- 
determined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. 
I can see only one emergency following upon another as wave 
follows upon wave.” While few would have the temerity to 
dispute on the larger issues the verdict which the whole History 
of Europe endorses, yet as regards the individual events un- 
changing forces of geography and human nature do produce 
those startling repetitions which constitute in some sort a 
pattern. Within the last few days British and Norwegian forces 
in the Gudbrandsdal have been heavily engaged in the little 
village of Kvam, where the winding mountain road which it 
has been their task to defend is distinguished from the count- 
less other stony mountain passes of Northern Scandinavia by 
the fact that it possesses two stone monuments. One is a rough 
slab, recording the burial place of George Sinclair, “ the leader 
of the Scots.” The other, a small stone obelisk, bears an in- 
scription of which every dalesman in the long Laagen valley is 
still justly proud—wl erindring av bondernes tapperhet, “ to 
commemorate the courage of the peasantry.” 

The story goes back three full centuries, to a time when a 
King Christian of Denmark—quantum mutatus ab illo—had 
complete command of the Kattegat, and was besieging no less 
a rival than Gustavus Adolphus in his capital of Stockholm. 
The Swedish King sought high and low for mercenaries, but 
nine-tenths of a north-western expeditionary force, as we may 
call it, was prevented from leaving Scottish harbours by the 
orders of James VI and I, who was Christian’s brother-in-law. 
The remaining three hundred men landed at Aandalsnes in 
August, 1612, secured a native guide, and set off to march to 
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Sweden via the Romsdal, the Gudbrandsdal and yy The oth 
Summer was sufficiently far advanced for th= crest of you do. 

mountains to be passed with ease, where the railway jung don't Say | 
of Dombaas now stands. But as they descended a narrow it is true. 
above the precipitous bank of the Laagen at Kringelen, te joo. It 
Kvam, the invaders were ambushed by Norwegian gnereas Y 


who then owed allegiance to Denmark. An avalanche of ‘§ “Tmo 
and stones was rolled down upon the Scotsmen’s luckless hea, did YO k 
Sinclair, who was second-in-command, was killed with “Tris t 
in the ensuing melée ; a good many were drowned ; and ug fgure sho 
prisoners were shot by their captors after a drunken the tramif 
in a barn, where the bullet marks may stili be seep, Its added, “ 
probable that the Norwegian peasants, who were in ANY cay fp HOWEVEE 
infuriated by atrocity-mongering, had no means of keen, “Cet 
their captives safe. Be that as it may, a ballad which jg, The ™ 
familiar to Norwegian children as that of Sir Patrick Spens» sible thin 
our own, keeps alive the memory of a day when “ nine hundny roubles, 


Scots ”—there is poetic licence in the counting—were “ crushes ff bim. “s 


like earthen pots.” And W 
A couple of summers ago the present writer was in i, § of one of 
museum at Lillehammer, where the weapons, the treasure-chey ff | won't ! 
and even some of the clothing from the sorry little expeditig jt It W 
handed down through ten generations on the victors’ farm. § dence 0 
steads, were then displayed. The guide gave the story wig ff of our 
the expected embellishments—a Scottish baby was brought ing ff names, f 
it somehow, which a gallant Norwegian tried to rescue from § for the ! 
the carnage and got killed (the only casualty) for his pain § world o 
—and as one watched the stolid faces of the peasant audience; “ And 
seemed natural to compare our own heroic legends, such as the § Gamblir 
of the Fishguard fishwives, to whom the French were supposiff The t 
to have surrendered in 1798, and rather to discount their inf “Con 
portance for present-day ideologies. Much water has flow «Yes 
under the bridges of the Laagen since then, and some of it if yoy rer 
stained red. Today one thinks rather of the permanence off ;, casier 
the geographical factors in history, which have caused a new 4 rich | 
expedition to choose the mouth of the Romsdal for its landfall B jpaned | 
and a new struggle for the route through Gudbrandsdal of anxious 
develop in the same region of narrow passages. What tours tions p 
twe years ago could have dreamed that Sinclair’s grave might position 
yet hear the skirling of the pipes? Yet another reflection suf « ay 
gests itself, one still more remarkable. In the two hundri— « Of 
years which have elapsed since the death of Tordenskjold (the religiou 
northern Nelson) every one of Norway’s national heroes ha felt the 
been a man of peace, a fact which implies a national outlo So I sc 
and a national culture grounded in the arts of peace. Neverth-— Th 
less, the rhythm and the predetermined pattern of human ston fortabh 
have such binding force that, at the bewildering tramp of th — 
invader’s foot, the instinct for self-defence which the sever The 
teenth-century peasant showed suddenly reawakens, and long. difficul 
deaf ears hear again the authentic note of “ ancestral voices Y ha 
prophesying war.” “’ 
institu’ 

HELPING THE POOR fis 

been < 

By G. D. SKELTON would 

NE day, when Mr. Charles Bodiam was out shooting rabbis,f “*™P 

he found a tramp asleep beneath a hedge on his estate. Hep “° '® 
prodded the man with the butt of his gun. “Wake up,” hE A 
shouted. “Don’t you know this is private land? ” Int 
The tramp sat up, stretched his arms above his head aif “S 
yawned. Then he became aware of the irate figure beside him press¢ 
“I beg your pardon,” he said. “ What did you say?” fi, 
“T said this was private land. Now be off with you.” § * The 
The tramp stared at Mr. Bodiam. Then he smiled. “ All lan think 
in England, with the exception of a few acres, is private,” hR of a 
protested mildly. “I’m afraid I can’t help trespassing.” dossh 





“ You are not going to trespass on my land,” Mr. BodiamwigR “\ 
about to say, but something in the tramp’s manner restrain = M, 
him. It might have been that the figure before him, for all i said. 
raggedness, had the appearance of good breeding, and that kh  «, 
voice which made the protest was a cultured one. Certainly MB the | 
Bodiam was sufficiently surprised to remark, in a more modera@he«- 
tone, “ Here, you don’t talk like a tramp.” 















The other eyed him dispassionately. “No,” he said, “ but 
He held up a hand to stem Mr. Bodiam’s anger. “I 





do.” 
“a say that to annoy you,” he went on, “ but merely because 
J — tue. I myself don’t attach much importance to articula- 
” -. [tis not our fault that I was educated at a public school, 
CD, Deg - icked up what you could in a council school.” 
, ghereas you picked up y . 
PCdSan q 


ot by “['m not ashamed of that,” Mr. Bodiam cried. “ But how 
heads did you know ? : 

‘ff «Jr is merely a question of appearance. Your whole face and 
u are of low birth.” A shadow of pain crossed 
Carouy the tramp’s face. ~ P'm sorry to use that wretched term,” he 
Iki sdded, “ but convention leaves me no other. Im glad to see, 
ay however, that you are not ashamed of your origin. 

“Certainly I'm not. Tm proud of it.” 

ch is «The tramp sighed. “I envy you that,” he said. “It’s a ter- 
Spens tf rble thing to be ashamed of one’s origin. That was one of my 
hundny roubles, you sec.” He indicated the stump of a tree beside 
Crushed ff him. “Sit down.” 

And when Mr. Bodiam was seated he continued: “I come 
of one of the richest and most aristocratic families in the country. 
[won't tell you which, for I fear my relations would not like 
it, It will be sufficient merely to say that I was born in a resi- 
dence not far short of a palace, and that I was educated at one 
of our more renowned public schools (again I mention no 
names, for I am not regarded as an old boy to be proud of) and 
for the first twenty years of my life I had all the luxuries the 
world could provide.” 

“4nd what brought you low, my poor fellow? 
Gambling? Taxes? 

The tramp shoop his head. “ None of those, but conscience.” 
“Conscience? ” 

“Yes, conscience, gained from reading the New Testament. 
You remember? ‘ Sell all thou hast and give to the poor.’ ‘ It 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for 
arich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’” The tramp 
leaned back on his elbow. “I don’t suggest I was particularly 
anxious about my entry to heaven, but at least those two quota- 
Ouns\® tions put into my mind the sense of the unfairness of my 
might position.” 

“§ “ Ah, a Socialist.” 
wf “Of the unpopular kind called Christianity. Not that I'm a 
: he religious man in the general sense,” the tramp added. “TI just 
thot felt the ignominy of spending money that I had never earned. 
wry So I sold all I had to give to the poor. 
orf  Lhat’s something to be proud of,” said Mr. Bodiam com- 
the fortably. “I do a little in that line myself.” 
ve-f ‘The tramp gazed at him. “ Then you should know what a 
ong difficult thing it is in this country,” he remarked, “to give all 
‘ics YOu have to the poor. How is it to be done? Set up your own 
charitable institution? But to do that you have to live well your- 
self. Have you ever heard of a tramp as the director of an 
institution? Distribute the money individually? That would 
have meant about a farthing each on what I had. It would have 
been a despicable insult to the poor—the Socialist newspapers 

would have torn me to shreds. What could I do, then? ” The 
is "amp paused. “ This is what I did do. I gave all my money to 
Hef 20 institution that runs dosshouses throughout the country.” 
he “And a very good thing, too,” said Mr. Bodiam heartily. 
“In my young days I often slept in them.” 
uf “So did I.” The tramp smiled. “But I wasn’t much im- 
me pressed.” 
“Oh, I don’t know.” Mr. Bodiam shifted on his seat. 
> “They’re not exactly comfortable, I admit, but you’ve got to 
Mf think of the psychological effect on a man who is down and out 
ME of a roof over his head. I know that, if it hadn’t been for 
dosshouses, I shouldn’t have been where I am today.” 
“Would that have mattered? ” the tramp asked gently. 

Mr. Bodiam eyed him stiffly. “I am Charles Bodiam,” he 
said. 

“Chairman of Bodiam, Ltd., owners of multiple stores for 
the lower middle-class? ” 

“That’s me.” 
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“ Ah, yes, I’ve heard of you. In fact, I believe the clothes I 
am wearing originated from your stores.” The tramp looked 
down at his ragged suit. “I took them from a scarecrow.” 
Mr. Bodiam laughed. “ I’ve done that in my time. As you 
may know, I am a self-made man. I was born in a slum dis- 
trict of London. In my young days I sold newspapers in the 
street and generally took what work I could get. It was during 
those days I slept in dosshouses. But I was determined I’d get 
to the top one day. And I think I have,” he added modestly. 

“How did you do it? ” 

“ Hard work and a bit of luck, I suppose. Besides, my stores 
filled a long-felt want. You see, I’d learnt in my early days how 
difficult the poor find it to keep up appearances on a few 
shillings a week.” 

The tramp nodded. “And did you find it difficult to reach 
your present position? ” 

“ At first I did,” the other admitted. “ That’s what I meant 
when I talked of the psychological effect of your dosshouses. If 
it hadn’t been for those I'd have gone under.” 

The tramp stared at him. “So in a certain sense I helped 
to make you.” 

“Yes. For that I’m very indebted to you, Mr.—Mr.—— 

“Call me Peter. That’s how I’m known in my present walk 
of life.” 

Mr. Bodiam smiled. “Call me Charlie, then. No need to 
stand on ceremony, seeing we’re both in the same line of 
business, so to speak.” 

“Helping the poor, you mean?” The tramp rose slowly 
to his feet. “ Yes, we’ve both set out to do that. The only 
difference between us is that you feel you’ve succeeded in your 
way and I know I’ve failed in mine.” 

Mr. Bodiam stood up, too. “I certainly have succeeded,” he 
said warmly. “ My conscience is at rest.” He paused and then 
added awkwardly, “If there is any way in which I can help 
you— ” 

“ There is one way,” said the tramp. “If you could let me 
have sixpence or so, I should be grateful.” 

“ Why, certainly.” Mr. Bodiam brought his wallet from his 
pocket and extracted a pound note. “Let this be repayment 
for the help you gave me in my early days.” 

He smiled as the tramp took the note from him. “I think 
I know what you mean when you say you’ve failed.” 

The tramp surveyed him and then the note in his hand. 
“Do you? ” he asked gently. “I wonder.” 
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Order “The Spectator” 


Henceforward, in accordance with an arrange- 
ment concluded by the Press generally in view of 
the paper shortage, no copies of The Spectator will 
be supplied to retail newsagents on the normal 
“ sale-or-return ” basis. That means that the news- 
agents, who cannot afford to have unsold papers left 
on their hands, will take only so many copies as they 
are certain of selling—in most cases only those 
which purchasers have definitely ordered. 

In such circumstances we appeal urgently to 
readers to consult both their own interests and ours 
by either placing a definite order for The Spectator 
with a newsagent or ordering it direct from this 
office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. In spite 
of the increase in postal rates the special terms 
fixed for the present emergency stand: 2s. for four 
weeks ; 6s. 6d. for thirteen weeks ; 13s. for twenty- 
six weeks ; 26s. for a year—post free in all cases. 
Please order, one way or the other, now. 

We thank the large number of readers who have 
done this in the past week, and repeat with some 
urgency our appeal to others who have not to do so 
forthwith. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T the end of last week I visited Oxford and attended the 

presidential debate in the Union. The hall was crowded, 
and as my eyes wandered along the rows of undergraduates, I 
was once again amazed by the continuity of types. Even the 
eccentrics seem to repeat themselves in exactly the same pro- 
portions year by year, lustrum by lustrum, decade by decade, 
and to carry on from generation to generation the same man- 
nerisms and the same movements of the head and hands. I 
could identify in the men around me their counterparts of 1930, 
and 1920 and 1910. Over there, tousled and distinguished, 
was the Charles Lister of 1908; to his right, prim and 
irreverent, sat the counterpart of the stripling Rona'd Knox ; 
other types stood out from the basic undergraduate norm ; 
there was the Beazley type, the Julian Grenfell type, the 
Gladwyn Jebb type, the Brian Howard type, the Christopher 
Hobhouse type ; I could recall their voices and visualise the 
books and pictures in their rooms. 

* * * * 


That Scot over there was the counterpart of the McQueen 
of my own vintage, who would tell slow stories about Polybius 
and who played hockey very well indeed. That little bright- 
eyed, stooping figure over there recalled for me the deft fingers 
of Roy Crompton, stained with chemicals. Over there in a 
neat suiting sat my old friend Lambert Orme; upon the 
finger of his left hand there should be a simple signet ring of 
lapis lazuli; he raised his hand to smooth an eyebrow and 
the ring was there. Even the President, Mr. Robin Edmonds, 
with his firm, conservative manner and his fine liberal fore- 
head, seemed the young embodiment of all the busts and por- 
traits that lined the walls ; a touch of Asquith, a touch of 
Halifax, more than a touch of F. E. Smith. So entranced was 
I in turning the album of my memory that I half forgot to 
listen to the debate. Yet the debate was interesting in itself. 

; * * * * 

The motion before the House was “ That Nazi aggression 
has left no room for neutrality today.” The University of 
Oxford has always been justly proud of its irrelevance, and the 
Union has for generations cultivated the excellent habit of 
diverging from the point. As the debate proceeded, the sub- 
ject under discussion was edged further and further into the 
background and we enjoyed an excellent tirade upon the 
wrongs of India and a long and most original description of a 
bull-fight in Spain. The case for the neutrals was, in the 
absence of the Rumanian Minister, put by Mr. Arnold Vas 
Dias, the London correspondent of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, 
who spoke with dignity and wit. Although the motion was 
carried against him by a small majority, the moral victory was 
his. He reminded us that the neutrals have their sense of 
honour as much as any belligerent. He reminded us that there 
is such a thing as being proud to be a small Power. He 
reminded us, with great delicacy of phrase, that once the police 
start looting they become more formidable even than the 
burglars. He was most effective. 

7 * * * 

How agreeable it was to observe with what kindliness the 
hungry generations tread us down; how comforting to find 
that the amateurs should speak so much better than the pro- 
fessionals ; and to discover that the Union (which of late years 
has struggled through dark days) should once again be repre- 
sentative of the vitality, the high spirits and the serious- 
ness of the younger generation. Seldom have I spent a 
more agreeable evening, and it was only when I returned to 
the gothic solitude of my room that I was able to reconsider, 
in the light of the arguments which had been exchanged, my 
own attitude to this problem of neutrality. 

* * * * 


I derived the impression that the majority of those present 
gegarded the doctrine of neutrality as some legal fiction of the 


nineteenth century. The juridical basis of neutrality had bes 
shaken, if not destroyed, by articles sixteen and seventeen » 
the League of Nations Covenant. “In the next war,” Pregg 4 
Wilson had proclaimed, “there will be no neutrals.” Ay m 


war drags on its dreary course into 1942 he may be proves Pt Fe 
correct in his prediction. The old doctrine, moreover bal pa sat 
>) . 


been debilitated by the speed of modern warfare and the lag Mf Yo. aws 

; 1S} tally awe 

employment of the bombing aeroplane. In the old days jt Mi fll ee 

P . o" SW 0 ¢ 

assumed that a small neutral could fulfil his duties, partly », geen 
2 oF 3 a 


the exercise of his own physical power, and partly py the sate of 


horror which would be occasioned in the world were a goog fy spread 0 
neutral to be raped by a bad belligerent. Such consideration jonger tt 
do not really apply to the Second German War. On the ae Since 
hand, virtue today is seldom triumphant, and it is of smal} hel aga:n 
to be thoroughly good if your harbours and acrodromes hyp jy 94° 
been thoroughly occupied. In the second place. the conscienc ary, Belg 
of the world has been so lacerated and so frightened by the oa pF 
events which have taken place since 1933 that it has evolved seen 
a protective covering, grown a new skin and developed a hard ae 
impervious scab. It is evident that some new  theon on the 
neutrality must in these random days be evolved. the fact 
I admit that the nineteenth-century shrub of neutrality hy %Y ™* 
been seared by the sharp frosts of Adolf Hitler. Yet the mo § @ “ 
and the practical trunk remains. We must cut down to the swoon 
roots. What are the roots? One of the speakers in the Unia > 
debate contended that there was now no general doctrine ¢ : ne 
neutrality, but three types of neutral. With that verbal feliciy a 
which is so becoming in the young he defined those three types JB believed 


as “ The defensive neutral, the offensive neutral, and the sit-o- The 
the-fence-ive neutral.”” That was a bright remark and we ca i 
extend it further. I should define the three types in the follow. 
ing categories. (1) Those neutrals who, as the United States 
possess the power to defend their neutral rights and the desir 
to fulfil their neutral duties. (2) Those neutrals who possess pe COUNTS 
the power to defend their rights, but no desire to fulfil th ™ 








i , : rtificia 
duties. (3) Those neutrals who desire passionately both 1 “th 
re « Eero : been 
defend their rights and to fulfil their duties, but who do ne kine 

men af . . = 
possess sufficient physical strength to render their desire 


effective. 
+ * + * 

Those Powers who fall within the first category present u 
with no moral, legal or practical problem: it is evident that w 
must respond to their attitude with extreme respect. Thef “ 
Powers who belong to the second category do not create for “2 
a moral problem, but only a physical problem ; they can bk But th 
handled as expediency dictates. But those Powers who belon ) 
to the third category (namely, the deserving helpless and the J Hoilan 





benevolently weak) do in fact face us with a dilemma of tk B And e 
first magnitude, since in their case the moral and the practial the G 
issues are in conflict. In t 
" ® ® * our nt 
From the moral point of view, any preventive action, at| me SP 
negotiations which might sully the virginity, or wound th = - 
“ide 2c 7 - : 4s : \ week 
pride, of the smaller neutrals, would be incompatible with th 
is 





ideas and purposes by which our intervention in this traged) 
has alone been justified. Conversely, from the practical poilt the o 
of view, it is evident that unless our intervention is fullf 





DODU 
planned and fully equipped the Germans may reach Rotterdat It 
or Ploesti before we have recovered from our scruples or suf} made 
prise. The right course seems to lie between the moral aif would 
the practical. We should never commit an aggression on uf lous. 
own part; but we should at once prepare with the utmos by 0 
industry such schemes as shall enable us to intervene wif} ““™ 
rapid efficacy at the very instant when the neutrality of a sm wes 
State is obviously violated. Night and day should the fit deh 





brigade be at its post. 
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Id bee, By M. 
Teen of : 1D j sously sc ino her eastern frontie She 
Sider QLLAND is anxiously —— her eastern fron ier. She 
is is keeping keen w atch, keener than she has hitherto ever 
AS th ept. For five months her people and the authorities have lived 
Prone ~ n a state of comparative calmness. The November crisis over- 
I, had whel imed the Dutch public so completely that before they became 
e lavis, fylly aware of its existence it had already passed. Only those 
It Was who inhabit the regions near the frontier, and those who had to 
rtly by he prepared for ev acuation during those days, really lived in a 
by the MH stare of great apprehension. Their fear had not had time to 
a goo MH spread over the country when it became evident that danger no 
Tation fm longer t threatened ; that perhaps it had never existed 
h oe Since then Holland has not allowed herself to be frightened 
lI U heb gain. The military authorities have energetically but calmly 
qued their work on the country’s defences. When, in Janu- 
share - Belgium was startled by an alarm the Dutch Government took 
<aeace some precautionary measures. The nature of these measures, 
OY the BH .wever, made it quite clear that the Government was not par- 
vOlved ticularly anxious. During that time, and for some time after, 
hard hese was some scepticism with regard to serious plans of attack 
ry on the part of the Germans. Attention was also attracted by 
the fact that the concentrations which were to be observed were 
directed more against the south of the country than against the 
strong territory to the north of the great rivers, which is defended 
v he by the inundation-lines. The country steadily returned to a 
bie state of tranquillity. Many—and amongst them also experts— 
more were no longer able to believe in the possibility of a real wa 
: anywhere. It is true that Germans who visited Holland spoke 
‘Mt of great things that were about to happen, and prophesied that 
ld the war would end in June, July or August with a German 
hicity ictory, but in most cases one got the impression that the visitor 
'ypes JF believed in an end to the war more than in a German victory. 
On. The Dutch military authorities were highly satisfied with the 
‘caf warning they had been given in November, and also with the 
low. respite which had followed it. The territory designed for 
ates defence has been brought to a state of great potential resistance. 
esire fe ©Wide belts of inundatable land protect a far greater part of the 
seg country than has ever before been protected by water. ‘There 
here been plenty of time to improve the traditional methods of 
fe artificial flooding. In 1914-1918 not much in this direction had 
‘ been accomplished. But now a great part of the inundation- 
a lines have functioned all through the winter. New sluices and 
Is dams were built, so that the mobility of the water-level was 
increased. Even in the times of severe frost it could be kept 
in movement. Great fields of ice were broken up by causing 
yy fe the water beneath to rise and sink alternately. And in the mean- 
we “me bulwark after bulwark was erected, and the country was 
oe Overed with concrete block-houses, camouflaged positions and 
de tems. It is true that Holland is not so well equipped 
b wit ns as a country which is actually engaged in war. 








of the country have been exploited to 
Irp< that invasion is made extremely difficult. The 
Holland of April, 1940, is not the Holland of November, 1939. 
And even in 1939 Holland was far better prepared than during 
the Great War 

eginning of April the unrest returned, 
ff Europe have aggravated this unrest. This time 
y authorities took very drastic measures. Railroad 
nsport, which had functioned normally as in peace-time from 
October onwards, was paralysed for a whole 


ural defences 


such purpose 


and the events 





zinning oj 


week. Towards the east as well as towards the west the country 
Was prepared for the worst. Once again highly perturbing 
sy mms were observed, particularly, this time, to the north of 
the great rivers. Considerable unrest reigned amongst the 
population of the territory bordering on the frontiers. 

It was rtunate that, not long before, assertions had been 
made in foreign publications—including British—that Holland 
w uld not resist a German invasion. This statement was ridicu- 
‘ous. That defence would be impossible is an idea entertained 
by only a negligible number of Dutchmen. In the eyes of the 
avera Dutchman—whether he be courageous by nature or 
n iin that an invasion of this country signifies a 
strug zie ‘or death. He may or may not have faith in the 


but he certainly has no thought of 


Those who think otherwise are to be 


country, 





resistance. 
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HOLLAND ON GUARD 


VAN BLANKENSTEIN 


April. 
found exclusively amongst the National-Socialists, and 
even there the tendency to allow the Germans free passage is not 


W assenaar, 


almost 


by any means general. Of course, they too have their Quislings 
and their Sundlos, but that type has been dismissed from the 
army. Not one officer, and not one civil-servant, who is known 


to entertain Nazi ideas is allowed to keep his job. It has been a 
hard measure for such a tolerant and liberal people as the Dutch, 
but for a country in the position in which Holland finds itself 
today such a step is imperative, for the country’s tife is at stake. 


The authorities are keenly on their guard. During the last 
weeks there have twice been alarm night-manoeuvres at The 
Hague. The town was suddenly occupied by heavily-armed 


soldiers and points. It 


” 


machine-guns stood at the dominating 
was not only a trial, it was also a warning to the “ fifth column 





to which the Germans, in their presumptuousness, have 
repeatedly appealed. The events in Norway have been a fresh 
warning. They have opened for good the eyes of many Dutch- 
men. They caused the proclamation of the stace of siege in the 
whole of the country to facilitate action against would-be traitors. 

The relations between Holland and Be!gium are of great 
interest. It is a known fact that Belgian statesmen, in addition 
to their assurance of strict neutrality, have made i clear that 
their country would not remain indifferent should an attack on 


Holland threaten her own safety. An attack on Holland, how- 
in which an invasion of the south is not the ultimate aim 
even though this aim would at first be 
denied. What is possible, however, is that Belgium may be 
made the victim of an invasion which leaves Holland un- 
threatened. The events of 1914 have proved that this is quite 
possible. It must be accepted that there is more chance of 
Belgium being dragged into war in the event of an attack upon 
Holland than of Holland’s being embroiled in the war should 
the attack be directed against Belgium. It is therefore more 
likely that Holland would remain neutral alone than that Belgium 
should remain out of the war alone, although it must be remem- 
bered that neither of the two countries will needlessly allow its 
territory to become the scene of battle. Dutchmen and Belgians 
fully understand each other in regard to this, and respect each 
other’s opinions, which they share to such a great extent. 


ever, 
is almost unthinkable, 


This situation seems a little to the advantage of Holland, but 
in reality the position is harder for her so long as peace is main- 
tained. The relationship does not, while war fails to break out, 
inflict upon Be!gium any particular burdens. Holland, on the 
other hand, has had to overcome great difficulties in order to 
fulfil her zations towards her southern neighbour. The 
Netherlands could easily be defended if the defence were limited 
stronghold of Holland, which is well covered by the 
National life could be concentrated there until 
the danger had passed. That was the fundamental principle of 
Holland’s defence in the last war. After that war, however, 
Belgium asked for a military alliance so that military weakness 
in the south of the Netherlands would not, in the event of war, 
be a danger to Belgium, into whose territory the Germans would 
in such a case be able to march unimpeded. Holland did not 
any entang'ements, and from 1936 Belgium has also been 
to them; but Holland has assured Belgium that any 
molestation, however small, of her territory in the event of an 
attack upon Belgium would be revarded as a casus belli. 

When danger the logical conclusions were 
drawn, and at great expense and cost of energy defences were 
built in the south of the country, which actually serve to protect 
Belgium, so that now the latter can no longer complain about the 
weakness of Holland’s southern frontiers. In order to remain true 
to her obligations Holland has now placed a great part of her army 
and her war material in the south. The Dutch nation desires 
to fulfil its obligations in all directions. There can be no more 
offensive piece of injustice than the assertion that the Nether- 
lands had planned to adopt the line of action recently taken by 
Denmark, and no statement can be more dangerous to the peace 
of the Low Countries. Not only does the difference in national 
temperament make it unthinkable that Holland should adopt the 
line of action, or rather of inaction, taken by Denmark, but also 
the fact that if she did she would no longer be able to maintain 
her existence as a colonial Power. 
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MUSIC 


The London Symphony Orchestra 


THE musical public showed up very poorly at the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s last concert, when there was an oppor- 
tunity of hearing, besides works by Bach and Mozart, Walton’s 
Symphony and a new composition by W. H. Reed. Mr. Reed, 
the former leader of the orchestra, has for some years made a 
pleasant habit of providing a new work for performance at the 
Wednesday evening concerts of the Three Choirs Festivals. His 
“Merry Andrew ” Overture was written for last year’s festival, 
but had to await performance until now. It is not a work of 
great consequence ; it makes no pretensions to be that. But it 
is attractive music written with a light touch of grace and 
humour. Such things are not to be despised. 

Walton’s Symphony does make pretensions to be great music, 
and often comes very near to achieving its aim, notably in the 
slow movement. This is not a slighting, but a complimentary, 
judgement. For the achievement of true greatness is rare at all 
times, and especially in contemporary art. The point wherein 
this Symphony falls short of greatness is that its enormous 
nervous energy is not matched with an equivalent imaginative 
invention. The music continually promises some clinching argu- 
ment, some surprising revelation of beauty, some great and 
memorable melody. But the promise is never quite fulfilled, 
even in the slow movement where the search for beauty comes 
nearest to discovery. So, in spite of all the excitement and all 
the skill, the Symphony leaves the hearer with a vague sense of 
disappointment. It was all very thrilling, while it went on ; but 
what was there in the way of solid and unforgettable experience 
to carry away? 

To tell the truth, the performance itself was less exciting than 
usual. Sir Adrian Boult seemed to be in a more than usually 
stolid mood. The Concerto in C minor by Mozart, admirably 
played though the solo was by Miss Humby, sounded as if it was 
happening somewhere at the end of next week. Perhaps it is 
difficult to strike fire in the presence of row upon row of empty 
stalls. But a phlegmatic approach gets one a very little way with 
music like Walton’s, which needs all the drive that can be put 
into it. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 

THE CINEMA 
“La Marseillaise.”’ At the Acacemy. 

Tuts film was a child of the ill-fated Front Populaire in France. 
In the justified enthusiasms of that short period it was planned 
to make a film of the spirit of the French people, and in order 
to ensure that it would be the genuine article the costs were to 
be found outside the normal channels of film finance The man 
in the street, and especially the trades unionist, was invited to 
take out shares of small denomination, so that anyone who 
wished could be, in a fashion, a partner in the making of the 
film. The idea was good and suited the fervour of the time. 
Jean Renoir was in charge of production, and a galaxy of talent 
was available (on very generous terms) for the acting, technical 
work and music. The film was to be made on a big scale, using 
as far as possible actual locations of the French Revolution. 
Then came the collapse of the Front Populaire, and the film 
became involved in endless difficulties, not least as regards its 
unorthodox finance. It is necessary to be aware of these circum- 
stances in judging La Marseillaise ; for it must in all fairness be 
regarded as an elaborate and careful draft rather than as a 
completely rounded picture. 

Its intention is to reveal the vital and continuing pursuit of 
Freedom as it was manifested—with results that still live and 
influence us—during the French Revolution, and to this purpose 
it picks on a series of historical moments between the Fall of 
the Bastille and the flight of the Royal Family. The personal 
stories of citizens who marched from Marseilles are used as the 
thread to bind together the historical incidents, and as the frame- 
work on which the set-piece of Liberty is constructed. 

Before going further it must be said that La Marseillaise is 
too episodic in style, that it shows signs of financial distress in 
some of the photography and in much of the sound-recording, 
and that in some of the crowd scenes the extras look self- 
conscious and unconvincingly clad. But because the film is made 
by one of the world’s finest film directors these defects, though 
highly irritating, do not overbalance either the skilful ideological 
treatment or the admirable dramatic conception of many of the 
La Marseillaise is particularly interesting in that it 


sequences. 
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studies the French Revolution from the point of view of » 7 
YQ reat 


who have closely compared it with the Russian Revolution. 
a result, the conflicting parties and issues become Clarified |, 
manner which is well suited to the crude technique di 
cinema ; and the complex obscurities of the history books ~ 
place to a lively, and in broad terms accurate, EXPFESSION of ty 
realities of the period. 

The big crowd scenes in Marseilles and Paris are Very we 
done, but the real drama lies in the very human Portrayals g 
the revolutionaries, simple men learning their principles jn te 
bitter actions of each succeeding day, and of the Royal Faniy 
dominated by Pierre Renoir’s performance as the Kp, 
It is definitely a film to be seen. Basit Wricuy, 


ART 
At the Leicester Galleries 
GRAHAM SUTHERLAND has developed gradually. Now, at thir. 
six, he is a first-rate painter at the beginning of a mature oe 
duction. His development—steady, slow and at times evidently 
painful—has been for years a lesson in deportment for YoU 
artists ; the chief burden of the lesson being a sense of proper. 
tion about what a good painting is. Many English artists bon 
with a “gift” are too ready to use it unquestioningly to prodyy 
frameable pictures at an early age, and are too willing 1 » 
on producing them indefinitely, confining experiment and jp. 
provement within narrow limits. Others step on to some artis: 
*bus that happens to be passing, and become adherents of groys 
and movements which dictate the rules of their future gane 
There are many ways of acquiring a sense of proportion, cop 
ing the old masters is one of them, and in that way one develoy 
a humility that only occasionally freezes the vitals. Grahy 
Sutherland, I should say, developed his fortifications of humiliy 
in two ways—by his intricate and laborious work as engrave 
and by his tremendous respect for certain great visionary painter 
—E] Greco, William Blake and Samuel Palmer among them. } 
roots are in the same soil as those of Palmer and Blake, and hy 
has found a way of interpreting visions in the twentieth century 
that are at once more national, more personal and universal thy 
any interpretations that have been made under the banner ea 
surrealism. a 
Colour is the connecting link between different Sutherla develop 
visions. The forms vary widely from those of Sunset with flyix ons vs 
moths to those of Rocky landscape with cairn, but the colour; —— 
so rich and concentrated that each picture seems an urgent revels — 
tion. In one mood a spectator can apprehend here, goggle-eyed ron . 
the basilisk and the cockatrice, but when that pails he will finj igs 
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Three Painters. 
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a continuing satisfaction in these literally titled visions of Rod Sa 
strewn fields rising to mountains, Tree forms in estuary, ai nable d 
so on. These paintings are vigorous and dangerous as painting dal 
in 1940 should be, and too seldom is. They are dangerow militar: 
because the sympathetic spectator will find himself, if he is ne Rud 
careful, being caught up out of his everyday life, and, like Words aa “ 
worth’s three-year-old, ote 
Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course sella 
With rocks and stones and trees. this 7 
The recent paintings of Richard Sickert appear, as a group, pik tly 
and sensitive—almost ethereal. There is no room to dwt se4-po 
on them here, but they should be looked at, and at length. The ee te 
make one hope that Mr. Sickert will go on painting for at kB o.. 
another twenty years, so that he may thoroughly explere | circum 
ground that is mapped out here—ground that is new to img 
as well as to us. They show a humility and a lack of affectatih ).... 
that has not been equalled in English art for a hundred years concey 
The drawings in pen and water-colour or gouache by Walt ing the 
Goetz look so decorative as a collection that one is tempted 0B «y7,. 
enjoy them as period pieces (period 1940), and leave it at th te 
which would be a great mistake because to look into them 8 0%.) |: 
be rewarded with many delights. This painter’s qualities WH psingy 
firstly, those of a highly sensitive appreciator, who knows Wil— yw. 
colours not to use, and knows how to dispense with weedy m§  7y, 
otherwise unfit forms. Secondly, and more important, he 84% tion «. 
painter who delights in the subjects he paints, and communis i. 4 
his delight. This is rare enough in these days of ideas, creamy joy; 
and unpalatable realities. His enjoyment of the beauty of Fremg 1... , 
villas and small ports is a lesson for many good painters in he tries, 
to react sensibly to their subjects. Mr. Goetz has more pow ong | 
than he is yet using, but this charming collection of drawilS§ ,.,... 
shows a good deal. JOHN PIPER 
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ew of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 





1940 


THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


“expert” information is easier. This, of course, favours 
gossip and false rumours—but, on the other hand, makes informed 
opinion much more difficult to fob off with vague or inadequate 


There is a tendency to dub incredulous or critical individual 
neutrals—especially those in important positions—as “ pro- 
This is not necessarily correct: it may well be that 


of thog whee the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
Ution : » of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator.’’] 
ified iy . 

tad AS OTHERS SEE US to 

00 S bie ¢x.—Having been in Holland, Belgium and France during the 

On of ty érst three weeks of April, I met soon after my return a friend dun 

uho was in the Balkans during the second half of April—this 

Very wd wd therefore, is a summary of our joint impressions. 
Urayals ca seculiar conditions of the war tend, by curtailing informa- = os 
eS in th age isolating people from external contacts, to develop pre- ccrman. 


l Fanjy onceived ideas and wishful thinking. 


It is, therefore, increasingly 


important as the war goes on to try and avoid interpreting events 


tree ond trends from one’s own point of view only, and, in particular, 
becoming influenced by one’s own propaganda and _ losing 
independent judgement. 

We tend, for instance, in this country to consider that because 
it thin. opsni0n in this or that neutral arearid 1S anti-German it must be 
ure po pro-Ally, and we therefore conclude that if the Germans con- 
Videni unue their gangstct methods the world will scon be actively on 
. yoy our side This is a mustake, Germany’s neutral neighbours may 
proper. be passionately anti-German, but they hate and fear the war, and 
Sts hogy tend 10 regard the Allies as partly responsible. This attitude 
Produ may seem to US unreasonable, but it Springs from two arene 
2 Gm First, a deep-rooted mistrust among the smaller States of the 
and ‘ genuineness of oul motives, after the succession of Manchuria, 
ating Abyssinia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Albania, and_ the 


frou *~ 


. 


jetermined attempts in each case to justify our attitude on moral 


grounds: they therefore regard our appeals for common action, 


+ Bame Da . . 
0 on a basis which we ourselves did much to undermine in the 
» CODT. . 

evelonf Past, a8 attempts to get someone else to fight our battles for us. 
CVelonme * : : 
Srahee Second, however, is a subconscious feeling that our case is right 























' because we 


and that they ought to be on our side, but this is overshadowed 
by a real—and increasing—fear that we are either unwilling or 
unable to protect them: the example of Poland is a very living 
memory, and the fate of Norway is, therefore, now an absolutely 
issue. 
is particularly important for us to realise that educated 
neutral countries, being especially vigilant at 
I whole, better informed than we are of the 
general situation, and has—through the sense of danger— 
developed a strong critical faculty. It tends to argue on the 
basis of what appear to be facts and to reject pious hopes. Most 
important, it argues from the Continental standpoint of power 
politics—and it is therefore no use attempting to explain our 
ideas and hopes in terms of a different conception: this is clearly 
observable when discussing matters even with the French. 

An excellent illustration is the conception of sea-power. The 
British view is that sea-power is a long-term factor of impreg- 
nable defence 


vital 
] 


opinion 


in the 


on tme 


present, 1S, 





ind gradually increasing slow pressure ; the Conti- 
nental, an additional flank protection or weapon for gaining a 
military or political objective. The assessment of losses, therefore, 
depends on these two conceptions. Thus, in the Continental con- 
ception, Hitler’s sacrifice of half his fleet is amply justified if he 
ffectively occupying most of -Norway—because his 
political victory will have been great, and all neutrals agree that 
this is primarily a political and strategical war. It will be little use 
trying to explain to the neutrals that, in the British conception of 
sta-power, the situation may have improved in our favour—the 
irm impression would be left that in a large area of the North 
Sea German sea and air power have been decisive. In such 
circumstances, it would be hardly possible to persuade Balkan 
countries with sea coasts that they can count on our assistance 
can reach them. An illustration of this Continental 
conception is the remark of a French naval officer, when discuss- 
ing the dangerous strategical position of the Germans in Norway : 
“Now that half the German fleet is out of action your Navy’s 
te., the British) relative superiority is so overwhelming that you 
can risk losses in a bold attack to prevent the Germans bringing 
Teintorcements of heavy equipment to their advance troops in 
Norway.” 

The mot 

tion satisfact 
the neutrals 
intelligence 
tries the n 
tries, Study 
and have 

reasons ] 


succeeds in e 


| seems to be that we must not think that an explana- 
ory to us is necessarily understood by or reassuring to 
In this connexion we tend to underestimate the 

d resources of our audiences: in most small coun- 
re enlightened elements have contacts in many coun- 
foreign publications—particularly specialist ones— 
much greater determination to find out facts and 
> official communities are also smaller, so that access 





such individuals, owing to their frequent contact with Germans 
or German publications—especially technical ones—have adopted 
the German method of studying a situation or approaching a 


problem, but would, if properly handled, willingly consider 
another point of view. 

In this connexion, the attitude to German propaganda 
is interesting: German statements, on the whole, are not 


believed, nevertheless German propaganda is effective in that it 
builds up certain themes—e.g., German air and military strength, 
Allied slowness, British naval ineffectiveness, &c.—which if they 
appear to be justified by events—as seen from the Continental 
point of view—may raise doubts as to whether the extravagant 
statements are so false after all. We must, therefore, be careful 
to relate our propaganda to reality and make our audiences think 
on our lines.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


FEDERAL UNION 


S1r,—I do not know exactly what constitution Mr. Ransome and 
the “experts” for whom he speaks have in mind for Federal 
Union, but perhaps you will let me say a word about a proposal 
which is being widely discussed and which I am told is typical. 
This is to set up a Legislative Assembly of two Chambers, one 
of them elected by universal suffrage and the other by some form 
of indirect election—in fact, a Parliament to which six or more 
nations are to send their quotas of representatives according to 
their populations. 

Apart from the inherent difficulty of pooling policies and 
interests in the manner proposed, I find it hard to believe that 
anyone who has had any experience of the working of Parlia- 
mentary institutions can look favourably on this idea. 

The universal experience of democratic Assemblies is that 
they need to be composed of homogeneous elements, and that 
even a slight departure from this condition involves them wm 
difficulties. 

The strongest of all the Parliaments, the British, was never able 
Irish contingent, and its failure came near 


“ 


to assimilate its 
wrecking it. 

The Austro-Hungarian Parliament, which is the nearest analogy 
to the proposed Federal Parliament, was a byword for confusion 
and inefficiency and entirely failed to compose the racial quarrels 
which ruined the Hapsburg Empire. Can it reasonably be sup- 
posed that in any near future the different European races will 
forget the past and settle down in such a way as to provide the 
basic common understanding—the unity in difference—on which 
successful Parliamentary government rests? Is it likely that a 
method of government which we have not been able to apply 
to the British Commonwealth would be acceptable to the world 
and prove workable in a multi-lingual Parliament of many races? 

It is of course possible that a Federal Parliament would, as 
Mr. Ransome says, provide an “education in realities”; but it 
is certain, I think, that neither France nor Britain would entrust 
the problem of their security to an authority engaged in this 
highly experimental process. 

That problem must be solved for a sufficient length of time 
before these experiments can go forward. The failure of the 
League was the failure to provide it with sufficient power to 
perform the function originally assigned to it of restraining 
aggressors without breaking the peace. Whatever new authority 
may be set up hereafter, this consolidation of power must be the 
first object in view, and it is likeliest to be achieved by a 


continuing alliance of the democratic Powers worked in the 
ordinary diplomatic way. 
On that foundation we can build, and the search for new 


institutions, whether Federal Union or a new League of Nations, 
will be able to go forward in peace and quiet. Just because it is 
a work of education, it must take time and the “ realities ” cannot 
be trusted to give time. 
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In regard to National Sovereignty, I agree with Mr. Wilson 
Harris in thinking it important not to let condemnation of its 
excesses reflect on the sincerity of our profession to be fighting 
for the freedom and independence of the smaller nations. We 
must not swing back from the nineteenth-century Liberal cult 
of nationalism to a cosmopolitanism which finds no place for 
patriotism and loyalty. 

I am therefore on the side of Mr. Wilson Harris in the three 
issues raised between him and Mr. Ransome. Criticism of ideas 
which seem generous and enterprising is never a welcome task, 
but we have to be careful this time that we do not neglect the 
foundations in our anxiety to build something new.—Yours, 

J. A. SPENDER. 


A WAR-TIME FOOD POLICY 


Sir,—As the Bursar of an Oxford college with large estates I 
have lived for many years in close touch with the agricultural 
world, and my experience, so far from lending any support to 
the views expressed by Mr. Arthur R. McDougal about the 
relations of landlord and tenant, leads to precisely opposite 
conclusions. 

Unlike Mr. McDougal, I have yet to meet a farmer upon whom 
economic considerations have so little influence that he 
deliberately refrains from making as much money as he might 
out of his farm for fear of adding to the value of his landlord’s 
property, and such a man would be doubly foolish, for the pro- 
tection given by the Agricultural Holdings Act, so far from being 
very weak, is on occasions even too strong, for it sometimes 
means that a landlord must stand by and see a good farm ruined 
by an idle or drunken tenant. Indeed, no more striking proof 
of the efficacy of the Act in giving security of tenure could be 
found than the fact, which Mr. McDougal himself admits, that 
no farmer today wants a lease. 

I gather that he would like a system under which the farmer 
would have all the security of a long lease when agriculture is 
prosperous, and the right to throw back the land on the hands 
of his landlord when it is not. He will not find it easy on these 
terms to secure the provision at the low rates of interest, with 
which the landlords have been content for at least half a century, 
of the essential capital which they provide for agriculture 

I agree that much of the fixed plant of our farms is singularly 
inadequate today, but I should much like to know Mr. 
McDougal’s evidence for the statement that this state of affairs 
is due to the fact that much of it in the past was provided by 
the tenants two generations ago and confiscated by the landlords. 
So far as my experience goes practically the whole of it has been 
provided by the landlords ever since the system of long leases 
for lives died out nearly a century ago, and the reason for its 
dilapidation today is partly that the landlords have been bled 
white by taxation and rent remissions, and partly that so many 
farmers today have the ill-fortune to be their own landlords. 

Finally, I must dispose of Mr. McDougal’s assertion that the 
inability of a tenant to obtain compensation for improvements 
to permanent pasture shows the futility of our land laws. The 
fact is that the tenant does not get compensation under the Act 
for the excellent reason that the landlord has to pay the 
unexhausted value of such improvements as part of the tenant 
right under the outgoing valuation.—Yours faithfully, 

The Bursary, New College, Oxford. G. R. Y. RADCLIFFE. 


ISOLATIONIST AMERICA 


Sir,—If Mr. Radinsky’s typical American could suddenly be 
transformed into a citizen of one of the countries now under Nazi 
control, and if, forgetting for the moment his new citizenship, he 
were to adopt an attitude with the remotest suggestion about it 
of “ not caring a damn” what other people think, he would very 
soon discover (either through his removal to a concentration camp 
or through some quicker and more finally effective method of 
dealing with him) that this war is intimately concerned with 
matters that are far removed from those mere “ abstractions ” for 
which Mr. Radinsky declares “ people will not fight.” But I am 
not sure that Mr. Radinsky is not right and that we have not 
talked far too much about our common democratic heritage 
and appealed far too little to those generous instincts of hatred 
of tyranny and oppression which I cannot but believe Americans 
share with ourselves. Whatever may be the limitations of British 
democracy, it has at any rate not crushed the kind of spirit which 
makes the British people ready to make sacrifices in defence of 
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the helpless and oppressed. I should be sorry 
American type of democracy had made Americans so Self-ceny 
and self-satisfied that they are indifferent to the sufferings ‘ “ 
victims of Nazidom in Europe.—Yours faithfully Sn 
Cambridge. 


to think that the 
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H. Harotp Porter, 


S1rR,—You did well to publish Mr. Radinsky’s effusion dens 
the protests from some of your readers. Personally. + 
think there is much in what he says, and indeed wij] give hin 
his case, and much more if he likes ; and even so, what then) 
The matters which he mentions are relatively superficial, “Op 
ways are not your ways.” Agreed. He says he is a Jew, y,., 
good. The facts are these: His race, his people, men, y 
and innocent children, because they are Fews, have been den 
of their means of livelihood and tortured both mentally 
physically by a Power with which this country, Britain. "ye 
war. In this country, with all its faults, his race and his peop! 
have full freedom and equality. There is no discriminar\ ’ 
either race, creed or colour. Very well. This country jn Which 
they enjoy full and inalienable human rights is at war to « 
death with the Power that subjects Mr. Radinsky’s nationals th 
most infamous, ceaseless and pitiless persecution. These are the 
plain facts. Yet, because Mr. Radinsky’s ways are not excth 
our ways, he can calmly stand by in an attitude of ic 
superiority! I repeat: I give him his case—and a the 
times more if he likes—and what then? 

Well, if I were a Jew I would say: “I have no particular joy 
for these Britishers, but in this fight they are out to down at; 
costs the Power which denies to my people the elementan 
rights of common humanity, and I’m with them! "—Vep 
earnestly yours, ARTHUR Hanson 

Lingfell, Pollard Avenue, Bingley, Yorks. 
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S1rR,—We Americans seem to have produced a new Lord Hav. 
Haw (Mister Haw-Haw we shall have to call him), in the person 
of Mr. Radinsky, whose letter to The Spectator sounded pathetic. 
ally like what we hear every night from Bremen or Hamburg 
that same hatred of Britain, distortion of the truth, cocksurenes 
of himself, and all the rest of the tiresome drivel. Above all, he 
wants us to believe that all Yankees without exception fee 
exactly as he does about the war, which is very far indeed from 
the truth. Compare his letter with one from Mr. Lawrence 
Hunt, written to the New York Times and reproduced in the 
London Telegraph in February. Perhaps Mr. Radinsky ha 
not read it. If not, I should advise him to get it and hang it » 
a spot where he can conveniently see it for the duration ; for it 
expresses, more than anything we have had yet, the true feeling 
of the masses of Americans about the present situation; th 
true feeling of the American stripped of his emotions and slow) 
getting down to rock bottom, where he is nothing if not a friend 
of liberty and freedom for every human being, outside America 
as well as in. No American, by his very belief in democrac 
can be an isolationist. Mr. Radinsky is either ignorant of ordi- 
nary facts or is very biased by his strange hatred of Britain and 
France, though one wou'd expect him to spit his venom upon the 
Nazis rather than the Allies, since he is himself a “ Non-Aryan.” 

Surely it must be common knowledge that both England and 
France have taken in thousands of German Jews as refugees, # 
a great risk to the safety of their own cause, since the Germans 
do not hesitate to use even these poor unfortunates as a smok 
screen for their secret activities in enemy countries. And vet 
we read of a “policy of exclusion”! d 





Because England and 
France are different we must believe that they are wrong. Ar 
not our national characters different? If every country and it 
people were alike exactly there would be no doubt be an end! 
all war. As for America being the last opponent to totalitarianism 
and getting away with it, the idea is childish. Can anyone 
possibly forget that immediately the Allies lost this war we 
would have Hitler at our own front door, since the whole of the 
British Empire would at once fall into the hands of the Nazis 
automatically, and Canada is uncomfortably near the U.S.A. By 
what miracle we could hold our own it is difficult to see. N0, 
Mr. Radinsky has greatly overestimated our strength against 
Nazi world empire, and, alas, sadly underrated the spirit and 
good-will of his fellow-countrymen toward the rest of the humat 
race when it needs our help. He is speaking for himself, m0 
for the whole of America, when he so blatantly tells us that the 
Yankees will not fight. Make no mistake about it, they W! 
fight when the right moment comes along.—Yours sincerely, 

AN AMERICAN. 
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RgOMAN CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOLS 


sig,—Your contributor, the Rev. Philip Prime, makes out a 
case for the survival of denominational schools which will com- 
mand general and respectful sympathy. The fact, which he 
sghtly emphasises, of the profound influence of a child’s environ- 
ment in orientating his mind has long been associated with the 
Order to which he belongs; and although, thanks largely to 
popular interest in psychology, this fact is now widely recog- 
nised, its implications are not yet adequately understood. ‘There 
is one aspect of the matter, indeed, which may possibly have 
escaped your contributor himself. 

case is that the first steps in a child’s 
taken under the guidance of the parents, 
and that, for the sake of unity, the influence of school should 
accord as faithfully as possible with the outlook of the parents. 
Now, in view of the divergencies of opinion which exist between 
different parents, we must admit that some of the attitudes of 
individual parents must be erroneous. This clearly applies to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. If children are to be emanci- 
pated from the idiosyncrasies of the individual families from 
which they come, a certain lack of accord between school and 
family must be tolerated. Complete unity of influence would be 
an artificial creation at variance with the character of the real 
world to which sooner or later the pupils must adapt them- 


The essence of his 


Tr! lL! 
progress are inevitabd!y 


selves. 

Progress in education, as in everything else, demands freedom 
for experiment, and we must guard against the uniformity of any 
too rigidly controlled system of State schools. But whether the 
segregation of children according to the denominations of their 
parents makes for the most fruitful kind of diversity is a question 
to which your contributor gives no satisfying answer.—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN W. Crorts. 

6 Coates Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 


Sir, —Father Prime’s article in your issue of April 26th seems 
to me unconvincing in argument and misleading in statement of 
fact. He writes: “Just as to bring up children is the inviolable 
responsibility of parents, so it is their sacred and inviolable 
right.” Stated as a general principle this cannot be accepted. 
The responsibility of parents cannot extend beyond their powers. 
The majority of parents in this country are neither able to 
educate their children properly themselves nor to pay others to 
do it for them. The responsibility therefore falls upon, and has 
been accepted by, the elected public authorities. In accepting 
the responsibility, the public authorities acquire also the right to 
decide what form the education should take. In making its 
decisions, Parliament has been extremely, even unduly, con- 
siderate of the claims of Catholics and other voluntary bodies 
owning non-provided schools. 

Any reader of the last paragraph of Fr. Prime’s letter would 
understand that Catholic parents who send their children to 
Catholic elementary schools bear all the cost of their education 
in addition to paying the rates and taxes out of which elementary 
education as a whole is financed—. . . “ Otherwise Catholics pay 
for their education twice over, as they now actually do.” The 


facts are as follows: 

The last figures available are for the year 1937-8. In that year 
the average expenditure of the Local Education Authorities 
assisted by Government grant) on the education of each child 
attending any elementary school in England, provided and non- 
provided, was £15 16s. 4d. This is made up as follows: 


£s. d. 
Salaries of teachers — aie nai ae wo. 9 CG 
Loan charges a or aba on wiki m 25 
Administration and inspection... na ca -» O13 0 
Other expenditure, including furniture, books, 
_ apparatus, care-taking, conveyance of children ... 2 14 8 
Special services, i.e., medical, meals, provision for 


detective children, &c. ae me aes mm 2 §. FZ 
Employers’ contributions, teachers superannuation 0 9 9 
The Catholics, like all other bodies who demand doctrinal 
teaching and therefore provide their own schools, provide and 
maintain only the fabric of the actual building. All other charges 
are paid out of public moneys, e.g., Catholic teachers in Catholic 


Schools are paid by public money, and salaries of teachers is by 
far the heaviest item in educational expenditure. Fr. Prime’s 
claim for the “provision of Catholic teachers in Catholic 
Schox therefore already met in full. Public money also 
Provides for children in Catholic schools, as for other children, 
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all the expenses of administration and inspection, all medical 
and special services, all furniture equipments, books, &c., all 
decorating of premises, heating, lighting and cleaning, and grants 
can be made towards repairing playgrounds. This leaves to the 
Catholic community only the cost of providing buildings and 
maintaining them, and since 1936 L.E.A.s can vote 75 per cent. 
of the cost of building a senior school for the use of a voluntary 
body. As voluntary bodies own the buildings they invariably 
make great use of them for parish purposes as well as for schools. 
It will be seen that loan charges on capital expenditure amount 
to about one-fifteenth of the total cost of elementary education, 
and cost of maintenance of buildings is at the most only one- 
twentieth, so that Catholics, far from paying for education twice 
over, provide less than one-eighth of the cost of educating 
Catholic children in Catholic schools, in addition to their pay- 
ment of ordinary rates and taxes. 

Further, Catholic teachers are trained in Catholic training 
colleges, where the students receive grants on exactly the same 
scale as students in other colleges. 

All this goes to show that doctrinal teaching and segregation 
of children on a religious basis in denominational schools is 
mainly financed by public money. While agreeing without 
reservation to the right of the citizen to teach, preach or write 
in accordance with his religious convictions, I, for one, consider 
that it would be better to allow religious, like other debatable 
doctrines, to rest for their support and propagation on the efforts 
of their living adherents, and not on being artificially bolstered 
up by State funds. 

How many of our Roman Catholic friends would recommend 
the provision at public expense of Communist teaching or 
Communist schools for the children of Communist parents? 
Yet the arguments based on parental rights would have equal 
force in support of such a project—Yours faithfully, 

A Non-CATHOLIC PARENT. 


POST-WAR EUROPE 


Sir,—Mr. Richard Lee’s reference to Poland’s insistence on 
the preservation of the status quo in Danzig, the Corridor, and 
Upper Silesia, draws attention to one aspect of the Allied war 
aims to which insufficient consideration would appear to have 
been given as yet. 

One of these aims, it is stated, is the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of all those nations overrun by Hitler’s Germany— 
an aim which, in fact, amounts to the virtual restoration of the 
status quo in Europe before the war. But it would seem to be a 
matter of some doubt as to whether this would be a wise course 
for the Allies to pursue. 


Granted that Nazism must—and, I think, will inevitably— 
be superseded by a more liberal way of living if we are to have 
peace in this sector of the globe, is it not conceivable that a 
stable, democratic German bloc extending over a large area of 
central Europe would be a better guarantor of peace than the 
pre-war conglomeration of small States, with their everlasting 
feuds and jealousies, and their over-developed nationalism? 
Now that, but for a hundred-and-one obsolete regulations and 
restrictions, we could cross the length and breadth of Europe in 
a day, the continued existence of numerous frontiers is not 
merely a nuisance but an anachronism. Mankind is clearly 
moving towards the creation of larger units—made practicable by 
his progress in the field of communications—and to seek to re- 
establish Europe on a pre-war basis would seem to be as foolish 
as, in the long run, it would be impossible to maintain. 

Similarly, the suggestion that Germany should be split up 
once more into numerous independent kingdoms seems to invite 
failure. Only a vast Allied army of occupation could enforce 
the carrying out of such a retrograde plan ; and with a continually 
falling population and post-war impoverishment it is hard to see 
how we could support this army for any length of time. 


The blunt fact remains that there are far too many frontiers 
in the world already, without adding to their number and en- 
couraging the growth of those nationalistic passions that are the 
cause of so much misery and strife. Let us work, therefore, for 
the creation of a new Europe, where the size of a State bears 
some relation to the possibilities of modern communication, and 
where nationalism assumes no more dangerous proportions than 
the regional patriotism of the English county.—Yours, &c., 


“ Southcot,” Wilton, Salisbury. A. M. DENTON. 
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THE BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


Simr,—As paper and space are in short supply, I intend to leave 
“The World” alone. I merely wish to mention, in connexion 
with English literature, two books which, in my perverse 
opinion, should always find a place in any list of “ best books,” 
viz., Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur, and Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici. 

I know that I am a heretic, and will find few supporters, but 
I am prepared to be burnt at the literary stake for my opinions. 

I read Le Morte D’Arthur in my boyhocd and the enchant- 
ment and delight with which I read it then has survived the 
passage of more years than I care to remember. The music of 
its lovely English prose is sheer delight, and from its “ magic 
casements” one can look upon the beauties of “faery lands 
forlorn.” It is the best escape from the harsh realities of 
history ever invented. I confess without shame that I belong 
to that despised band who, “as we gain experience of life,” 
desire less, not more reality in what we read. 

The magnificent rhetoric of Browne’s Religio Medici beats 
upon the ear like the roll of a drum. Its prose marches like the 
tramp of an old-time red-coated regiment. 
Greek sense, that is, it has an escort, an escort of rich overtones 
which attends no other English prose “Thank the 
Lord for making him, and him for what he’s made!” Up the 
Browneites and support me!—Yours faithfully, 

Worthing, Sussex. E. W. 


It is pompous in the 


classic. 


ADAMS. 


“THE WITCH IN THE WOOD” 
S1rr,—Though I am devoted admirer of Miss Kate O’Brien, I 
must protest against an injustice she commits against several 
writers—including myself—in her review of Mr. T. H. White's 
The Witch in the Wood. She hauls us over the coals because 
our tributes to Mr. White’s previous book, The Sword in the 
Stone, are quoted on the jacket of the later one, and she assumes 
that we were thus approving work of the same quality. Speaking 
for myself, I would like to make it clear that I consider this 
quite untrue. I thoroughly agree with Miss O’Brien that The 
Witch in the Wood is an unpleasant piece of facetiousness with 
hardly a trace of merit. But I will maintain against all comers 
that The Sword in the Stone was entirely different in tone, and 
that it contained many scenes and several characters which 
sprang from just that fusion of innocence and sound sense that 
Miss O’Brien admires in the classics she names as contrasts 
to Mr. White’s work.—I am, yours faithfully, 

15 Orchard Court, Portman Square, W. 1. 


THE NAVY AND NORWAY 
Sir,—Bombing at sea should evidently not be feared by our 
ships, because the Admiralty’s Monday communiqué says that 
“the determined attempts to render the waters of the Norwegian 
coast untenable” made by all German sea weapons, including 
bombers, “ have been attended with but slight results.” “Attempts 
to render ” the waters of the Skagerrak “ untenable ” 
have “ slight results” which should be faced. 

Yet the fear of even the air bombing risk is prolonging the 
war by letting German soldiers and supplies pour into Norway 
by sea at Oslo, to fight our Our battleships and 
cruisers should accept bombing with other and greater fighting 
risks. Our warships are built to be risked in battle, and their 
crews are spoiling for a fight. 

Our surface warships should go into the Skagerrak to cut off 
the Germanic flow at the main, before it lands in Norway ; as 
it would be cut off before landing in England, despite all bomb- 
ing. Who is preventing this? 

German soldiers and supplies are flowing into Norway almost 
as easily as if there were no sea between Germany and Norway. 
Who commands the sea, Germany or England? The ultra-air- 
minded would answer: “Neither Germany nor England, but 
Goering with his bombers.” The Admiralty’s communiqué tells 
the ultra-air-minded that they are diametrically wrong. 

Our army risks and suffers losses, while our great navy is not 
allowed to risk being scratched, not even to save army losses! 
If allowed to do it, our Navy could defeat, in the Skagerrak, 
Germany’s invasion of Norway. Many German troopships and 
supply ships are now passing to Norway through the waters of 
the Skagerrak, laden with soldiers and weapons to kill Engtish- 
men. No German ship should pass there. The navy should 
be fully used to save our soldiers. The Harwood fighting spirit 
is needed in our strategy of the Skagerrak.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY BOWLES. 


ReBeccA WEST. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Tricolor Patch 


A soldier poet in the Great War wrote some agreeable Verses 
on the tricolor theme. He had found red, white and blue flowers 
* growing together on the edge of a trench. The cornflower and 
poppy he knew by name, but came to me for the identification of 
the milfoil, or yarrow. A three-coloured combination on the edge 
of a Devonshire dune reminded me of the verses. From q little 
distance the blue prevailed, but it was altogether Surprising to 
discover on a closer approach that the flower was the furtive 
violet. Some actually lay on the top of daisy flowers which were 
second in number. Hidden by both these were a number of 
dwarf geraniums (or erodiums). A fourth colour surrounded this 
patch, the bright yellow of a number of dwarfed hawkweeds. Noy 
even an alpine meadow after the melting of the snow is brighter 
with flowers than that bit of so-called grass by the edge of the 
sea. Let us be patriotic and sing paeans to these national 


co.ours, 


Mobbers 

At or about the same place the harsh, petulant cry of 4 
herring gull was heard overhead ; the bird was seen to be 
mobbing a buzzard that circled round without paying any 
attention to its persecutor. The buzzard comes next to the 


eagles in size ; but its frequent mobbing by other birds, especially 
n scme districts by the ravens, is not justified by the buzzard’s 
About two years ago a large specimen was found badly 
wounded by shot. It had lost the use of one wing and one ey 
and one leg. It was picked up, put in 
though still quite incapable of flight it looked to me contente 
and fit enough. It refused all food other than rabbits. This 
prejudice is good evidence of the feeding habit of the species, 
Rabbits are its standard food ; and the only enemy of the species 
that has any reason for objecting to the buzzard is the professional 
rabbit-snarer. 


l 
habits. 


e 
a spacious cage, and 
j 
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Dangerous Purity 

A suggestively paradoxical epigram was made to me the other 
day by a distinguished man of science and (with the proviso 
that it has no moral reference!) I may be allowed to quote it, 
We were discussing food in war-time, and he said, “ Nothing 
is so foul as purity.” The whiteness of bread sacrifices savour 
and sustenance. Cider is robbed of its full taste because the 
public insists on unclouded brightness. Even olive oil is spoilt 
by needless purification. Year by year it is being proved by 
science that purification robs a number of foods of necessary 
ingredients, sometimes virtually intangible and invisible. The 
synthetic product and the much purified natural product both 
miss essentials. The just moral seems to be: use flour made 
from the newly invented milling process. 


A Wild Iris 

A plant very beautiful in the wild but neglected by gardeners 
is now reaching the first stage of its excellence in the South-West 
of England. It has been ruined perhaps by its name, the stinking 
iris. Neither the Latin nor the English attribute, foetid or 
stinking, is a tribute. The plant abounds in sandy places near 
the sea. The flower is of a pleasant hue and comes out at 4 
valuable season, and later in the year this iris has a virtue all 
to itself. Its seeds when the outer case splits are as gorgeous 
as those of the spindle tree. The not uncommon ambition t0 
see an iris bloom in every month of the year would be more 
easily obtainable by the encouragement of this despised native 


Iris Foetida. 


A Friendly Bird 

It has been argued, not altogether without some justification, 
that the hard winter of 1881 taught the black-headed gulls the 
desirability of life in London. I may give a small example of 4 
quaint change of habit in a bird resulting from the late frosts. 
The moorhen which had been living on a pond and small stream 
some two or three hundred yards away took to the habit of 
spending the night under a laurel bush close to the house ; and 
from that base discovered the bird-table where they fed daily. 
One bird grew so tame that it followed the mistress of the house 
almost like a dog, an act of friendliness that I have never seen 
except in one instance. A partridge in a South country farm 


would trot happily behind the farmer, and if absent from its usual 
beat run full tilt to answer his call. 


W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 


That Blessed Word 


Edited by M. Channing-Pearce. 





Federal Union: A Symposium. 
(Cape. tos. 6d.) 

Federal Europe: Being the Case for European Federation. 
Together with a Draft Constitution of a United States of 
Europe. By R. W. G. Mackay. Witha Foreword by Norman 
Angell. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

A Federation for Western Europe. By W. Ivor Jennings. 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Ir would be easy and not untruthful to assert that the value of 
these books is in inverse proportion to their size and cost. 
Dr. Jennings’s little book is by far the best ; indeed, it is the only 
one of the three that is all about the nominal subject and is always 
worth serious consideration. In Mr. Channing-Pearce’s sym- 
posium there are one or two valuable diseussions of the great 
problems involved in even a territorially limited scheme of federa- 
tion, notably Professor Robbins’s discussion of the economic 
problems involved, but most of the contributions are merely more 
or less good sermons on the sins of this generation and promises 
of a new life after conversion to federalism, a term which, in this 
book, seems to mean any system of political organisation formally 
unlike that of the present independent sovereign States of Europe 
and the world. Indeed, reading some of these well-meant if too 
often pretentious sermons, it was hard to avoid thinking of the 
anecdote. Here are equivalents of the Frenchman’s “ Loves of the 
Elephant,” of the American’s “ Bigger and Better Elephants,” of 
the German’s “ The Place of the Elephant in the World System,” 
even, of “ The Elephant and the Polish Problem,” but there is not 
very much about the way an elephant keeps alive or is begotten. 
Federation is treated as a peg on which to hang views on psycho- 
logy, industrial organisation, Socialism and what have you. One 
or two of the most irrelevant essays make very good reading, but 
it is to be feared that those sceptical and cynical person; who 
think that “ Federal Union ” is just a warm “ boss ” word, making 
people feel good and preventing serious thought about our 
problems, will find support for that view in this book. 

Mr. Mackay’s Federal Europe is both better and more useful. 
The way in which it is better is that it is mainly about federal 
problems. Its usefulness, however, does not arise frum its merits, 
for the main utility of this book arises from its great weakness. 
A reader who wishes to understand why a Frenchman or a 
German tends to write off most British comment on world affairs 
as almost entirely irrelevant to the real problems as given by 
geography, history, economics, religion, could do much worse 
than read Mr. Mackay’s book. Obviously, Mr. Mackay is a man 
of ability and of mental vigour, but with a brisk “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
self-confidence he proceeds to recast Europe with hardly any 
reflection on the important fact that Europe, even Western 
Europe, is not merely a slightly different British dominion or 
a piece of political putty only needing to be moulded into the 
right—that is, the British—shape to escape from its inheritance 
of un-British conduct. Compared with Mr. Mackay, Mr. Streit 
was a rigorous realist, for he did, at least, propose to adapt a 
federation constitution to the needs of the world. His political 
tailoring was rather hasty, but if what the world needed was 
trousers he did at least provide trousers. Mr. Mackay can hardly 
be said even to have provided a kilt. Like a true born Briton he 
takes what ought to be for what is ; for him the right is the real. 
That the political traditions of France, not to speak of Germany, 
have given a different meaning to some terms of political art 
which are in common use, both here and on the Continent, does 
not seem to have occurred to him. It is interesting to compare 
Dr. Jennings’s careful, learned and objective summing-up of the 
dispute over the right of Parliamentary dissolution with the simple 
assumption made by Mr. Mackay that there is no dispute about 
the matter at all. It is not only (although it is enough) that 
Mr. Mackay assumes the existence of a political religion of all 
sensible men, that is the universal acceptance of the underlying 
principles of British constitutional practice. But Mr. Mackay 
does not seem to have studied with any care the working of 
federal government in the countries whose basic legal tradition is 
English. His discussion of the relative strength of federal govern- 
ment in the United States and Canada and of the nature of 
judicial review suggests that he has chosen to ignore or to remain 
ignorant of the far from simple history of these problems. One 
is not surprised to find that, in a bibliography of over eighty 
volumes, not more than ten at the outside deal with federalism. 
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The others deal with war, peace, capitalism, democracy) 
interesting topics and, of course, essential to a general theory «i 
politics. But Mr. Mackay has not written a general theory i 
politics but a book on federalism. For writing such a book ther 
is no sign here that he is adequately prepared. - 
With Dr. Jennings we are on a different level. He knows What 
is involved in federalism, which is (as is so often forgotten) , 
piece of governmental machinery, clumsy and wasteful, an 
adopted because the conditions do not permit the use of simple 
and more efficient machinery. He does not chase after the moor, 
insist on world unity or even on continental unity, and all his 
arguments for specific pieces of constitutional machinery ae 
based on thought and knowledge. It is only possible to sugyey 
here a few points of difference that do not affect his gener! 
argument. The in-and-out arrangement imposed on his scheme 
by his desire to keep the federation practicable, i.¢., to confine j 
to Western Europe, and by his desire to keep the British Empire 
formally united, even if the Dominions do not enter the feder. 
tion, is cumbersome. Nor is it easy to visualise South Africg 
as a member of a federation based on the Rights of Man. The, 
if the federation must include Germany and must be democratic 
what are we to do if Germany, assuming an overwhelming defey 
of Hitler, still does not become democratic? In short, is German 
essentially a part of Western Europe? Lastly, the problem of th: 
defence of the federation against outside Powers, Russia and 
Japan (or against Germany if that country does not become ; 
member) is not treated in enough detail. Despite the arqumens 
of Major-General Sir Henry Thuillier in Federal Union, , 
long-service professional army might produce Francos » 
readily as Washingtons. Dr. Jennings skimps the discussion 
of this very important problem, and the list of federalised naval 
bases which he gives suggests that his curiosity and critical powers 
are less aroused by such problems than by those of a mor 
strictly constitutional nature. D. W. Brogan, 


A Social Dilemma 


Education and the Birth-rate. By Grace G. 
Kenneth White. (Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d. 
THIS is a very solid book of nearly four hundred pages with 
additional and elaborate statistical tables. The first chapter is 
an accurate study of the main facts in the development of educ- 
tion in this country, and ends by setting out in general terms 
the thesis that with many parents the desire to confer upon the 
children the benefits of the best available education is “a primary 
motive influencing their decision to keep their families small.” 
The next chapters are devoted to a closer and more thorough 
study of the conditions obtaining at the present day. Of these 
the second is devoted to the State system of education, the third 
to the independent schoo's, the fourth to the universities, ancient 
and modern, and the fifth to the study of the costs of entry into 
the professions. At the end of each the same deduction is made 
that the parents who want their children to have a chance will 
not bring many into the world. ‘The last chapter endeavours to 
estimate carefully the probable declines in school population both 
in schools maintained or aided by the State and in those which 
are independent: on the most optimistic estimates the prospect 
is far from reassuring. Various policies which might be followed 
are touched on and partially considered. There follow statistical 
tables showing membership of professional associations in relation 
to population at intervals from 1856 to 1937, the total university 
cost at all universities other than Oxford and Cambridge, the 
statistical facts as to the distribution of boys and girls in public 
and recognised secondary schools, two estimates of future popu- 
lations in educational institutions in England and Wales up 0 
the year 1965, a statement of the tuition fees charged in L.EA. 
secondary schools, and an analysis of the number of children 
families represented in certain types of schools. These tabies, 
representing very considerable research, are a valuable 

feature of the book. 

We have in this work a statement of a grave social problem, 
but no solution. It reminds one of Matthew Arnold’s picture 
of the River Oxus. So long as the authors deal with the economic 
costs of education in any field from post-primary to university, 
their work proceeds “ brimming and bright and large”: when 
it comes to the practical question of what ought to be done, 
“then sands begin,” and an unfriendly critic might call it “4 
foiled circuitous wanderer.” For the authors recognise that there 
are other causes than education operating to reduce the birth- 
rate, and they are therefore naturally not confident that a reduc- 
cost of education would be effective in increasing 
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This novel—the last to come out 

of Germany—tells the story of an 

ex-Sergeant-Major and his down- 
trodden family 


8s. 6d. net 


By HANS FALLADA 
Author of 
LITTLE MAN 

WHAT NOW 
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By Gerald Samson 


Reveals the full truth of the storm that Is 
ws how Japan's 

with before there 
“World Peace” 
illus. 15/- 


brewing in Asia, and st 
é tions must be dealt 


can be any prospect of 


Vernon Bartlett, M.P. : 

**A fascinating book ... I recom- 
mend it to all those who might 
otherwise forget the importance 
to us of Chiang Kai-Shek’s victory” 
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G.B. HARRISON 


Elizabethan Plays and Players 
12s. 6d. net 


In this book Dr. Harrison presents a complete 
picture of the exciting world of the theatre in 
which the plays of Marlow, Greene, Kyd. Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson and others first saw light. 


PAUL EINZIG 
4 4 AM. y 
World Finance 1939-1940 
12s. 6d. net 
A survey of the past year dealing with War Finance, 
consequences of the rape of Czecho-Slovakia, The 


Peace Front, Paul Reynaud’s achievement, Bank- 
Rate and Foreign Exchange Policy. 


M. CHANING- 
PEARCE 


The Terrible Crystal 
Studies in Kierkegaard and Modern 
Christianity 
7s. 6d. net 


A lay mind analyses the thought of Kierkegaard, 
Karl Barth, Karl Heim, Emil Brunner, D. H. 
Lawrence, J. C. Powys and W. B. Yeats upon the 
momentous issues confronting us to-day. 


MAN 
AND SOCIETY 


in an Age of Reconstruction 
KARL MANNHEIM 


Author of Ideology and Utopia 
l6s. 6d. net 


“Tt would be a good thing if no one were allowed 
to talk about post war aims till he had read and 
digested Man and Society. Mannheim is the most 
important sociological thinker and writer we have 


in Europe to-day.” Joun MacMurray. 


THE RAPE OF 
THE MASSES 
The Psychology of 
Totalitarian Propaganda 
S. CHAKOTIN, D.Se. 


7s. Od. net 


“Most lucid and complete statement of contem- 
Masterly book by an 


H. G. WELLS. 


porary social psychology. 
outstanding scientific worker.” 


ROUTLEDGE—KEGAN PAUL 
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families. At the end of all their labours they find themselves 
in the presence of a vicious circle. “Until it is possible,” they 
say, “to bring about a reorientation of values so that social 
climbing loses its fascination, and until our social structure is so 
modified that education does not have to be regarded as deter- 
mining our children’s future—as the main key to pleasant or 
unpleasant, secure or insecure, employment—little hope can be 
held out for ultimate success in eradicating altogether the adverse 
effects which paying for education may have upon our national 
birth-rate.” 

It is a pity that the authors so exclusively represent the general 
desire for education as utilitarian and snobbish, and display our 
national system as an arena for the unceasing competition of 
social climbers. All human motives are mixed, but if there is 
nothing more spiritual than this at the basis of our education, 
then it is a dead failure. Most parents wish to give to their 
children the best education that they can afford, and most of 
these think in terms of human happiness and well-doing as 
much as in terms of materialistic well-being. The book, however, 
in more than one passage does bring out the obstacles to the 
lengthening and widening of education which are created by the 
unwillingness of employers to forgo the advantages of cheap 
boy and girl labour, and the equal unwillingness, and indeed the 
inability as things are, of many. parents to forgo the contributions 
brought home by the elder children to increase the family income, 

The acute problem of the public boarding schools naturally 
receives full treatment, though the authors move here with a step 
less sure than that which marks their progress in the rest of the 
field which they survey. There is no evidence to show, nor can 
such evidence be produced from any source, that the birth-rate 
of the “public school class” was lower in 1934 or 1924 than 
it was in 1914. The “ public school class ” is numerically a vary- 
ing quantity, increasing rapidly when money is abundant and 
decreasing as rapidly in bad times. The causes of the schools’ 
struggle for existence which has increasingly characterised the 
last five years are mainly two—the effects of the economic slump 
and the death of some 30,000 men of the public school class in 
the last war with virtually no issue, whose children, if they had 
been born, would for the most part have been passing through the 
schools in the last ten years. Things would now be getting better 
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FOREWORD BY SIR NORMAN 


“It is a relief to find a man of intelligence 
and knowledge applying his wits to the 
problem in a practical way. ‘Federal 
Europe’ is the most comprehensive and 
acute study of the subject which I have 
yet read . , . He does not shirk such 
problems as Imperial defence or immi- 
gration, and he provides a draft consti- 
tution which is invaluable as a working 
basis” — Harold Nicolson (D. Telegraph) 
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if the present war had not arrived to change the whole POsition, 
The authors are right in saying that an extension of Stat 
assistance seems inevitable: they are not so right in saying tha 
the leading schools will exert every effort to avoid any such 
necessity. On the contrary, there are certainly many head. 
masters who, if they could be offered a way by which their 
schools could become an integral part of the national system 
benefiting all classes, while preserving their freedom, would o 
operate with enthusiasm. The State helps the universities with. 
out crippling their liberty: the same problem should not & 
insoluble in the case of the boarding schools. 

Few criticisms can be justly made of the accuracy of this 
work, which is indispensable to any student who would master 
the facts of the present situation. But the statement that “ oly 
if a boy attends a public school does he have a high chance of 
winning a scholarship to Oxford or Cambridge” is certainly 
inaccurate, unless the term public school receives an unwarrantabl. 
extension. Here and there educational jargon creeps in, ang 
terms like “ Hadowism ” and “ Hadowistic” occur, which would 
have made Sir Henry Hadow groan. But these are small blog 
on a book of real value. Cyrit Norwoop, 





Crises in History 


Their Influence Upon History and Civiliga. 
Two Vols. (Eyre ang 


Decisive Battles. 
tion. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 
Spottiswoode. 32s.) 

GENERAL FULLER, in these two large volumes, attempts to give ap 
account of military history from 336 B.C. to A.D. 1938, not only 
for military students, but also for the general reader. He is ng 
content with a mere compilation, and he breaks with conven. 
tional treatment from the beginning. The terms “classical” 
“ mediaeval ” and “ modern,” which serve most contemporaries to 
describe the main divisions, appear to him to be meaningless 
“from a cultural point of view ”; and he substitutes “ Alexan- 
drian or Thalassic” to cover the period up to A.D. 1453, “the 
Columbian or Oceanic” for the years up to 1763, and the 
“Napoleonic or Continental” period for the rest of the world’s 
story. He maintains that wars, as epochal events, have as their 
common cause “the clash between two cultures, myths or 
dreams,” and that they are therefore “ spiritual struggles” how- 
ever gross the form they may take. His emphasis is therefore 
upon the clash of ideologies. He suggests that “ unless the 
soldier knows what has been attempted in the past, and what 
reactions have followed, each attempt or suggestion he may make 
is likely to be a pure groping in the dark.” 

That may seem quite an innocuous statement or it may be 
completely novel; and it is a little doubtful if General Fuller 
realises how novel are the implications that may be drawn from 
it. But it cannot be said that he has any shyness about this 
delicate matter of politics. The battles which he describes, after 
the last of Creasy’s, are all political. His last chapter describes 
two which are matters of contemporary history. The name of 
the first of them will, however, be unrecognised by the vast 
majority of readers. The battle of Mai Chio was the decisive 
event of the Italo-Abyssinian War ; and he maintains that from it 
the victor “ emerged triumphant from out the First of the League 
Wars ; he had defeated the philosophy of fifty nations.” The 
second was the battle of Aragon (in 1938), in which, though it 
was not generally recognised at the time, General Franco broke 
the power of the Republicans. Of this he remarks, it was the first 
world war between two different conceptions of life that “for 
want of better words may be described as Absolutism and 
Democracy.” 

General Fuller has an immense canvas, and it is difficult to 
regard any part of it without interest. Creasy’s volume had the 
same vast sweep ; but he was a lawyer and here we have to deal 
with a scientific soldier. General Fuller’s book must, therefore, 
have an authority that is lacking in the earlier work ; and yet it 
is difficult to think he is any more logical. He finds twice the 
number of decisive battles and admits he cannot deal with all 
the engagements that might be so described. But it is to be 
noticed that he omits many of those which appear in Creasy. 
Valmy, for instance, marks “a new political era,” he says ; but it 
does so merely in a quoted sentence. Leipzig is selected for 
extended treatment, whereas Waterloo gets a line—“ the epilogue 
of Leipzig and the prelude to Sedan.” Of course, Leipzig is 4 
much more interesting battle for discussion; but Sedan also 
secures a chapter. As isolated incidents Leipzig and Sedan, 4s 
well as Valmy, deserve extended treatment; but why, on his 
argument, do the two first secure chapters and not Waterloo and 
Valmy? Again, we are informed that the Battle of Vittorio 
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Whether read asa gripping human document, 
as a masterpiece of literary craftsmanship, or as 
a keen analysis of souls, Jail Journey must rank 
among the greatest prison books of all time. 





in telling the story of his thirteen years in 
jail, Phelan speaks for the thousands who 
cannot speak for themselves. The special 
characteristics of Maidstone, Dartmoor, and 
Parkhurst are finely brought out, while the 
twin themes of crime based on sexual 
perversion and crime against property are 
treated in an entirely original manner. 
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Veneto “ was founded ” upon the engagement on the Piave. This 
can be admitted. Indeed, it was founded upon the complex of 
events that ended the war. It was surely a consequence, inevitable 
in its setting, and not the world-shaking event the Italians main- 
tain. Yet the Battle of Vittorio Veneto receives extended treat- 
ment and is selected as one of the five decisive battles of the 
Great War. 

It is impossible to doubt that not one student in a thousand, 
asked to select the five decisive battles of the war, would agree 
with General Fuller. It will be admitted that the Marne, 
Tannenberg, Sari Bair, Suvla and Vittorio Veneto were all 
decisive, and General Fuller makes out a good case for each of 
them ; but it is not difficult to think of others that deserve the 
description better. General Fuller’s choice here, as throughout 
the book, is arbitrary. Pultova was one of Creasy’s fifteen, but 
here it receives merely a few words. Creasy had something of a 
flair, even if he were not a soldier; and, though there is no 
reason for any slavish following, it does seem that there are 
reasons for recognition of the tremendous significance of 
Pultova even on General Fuller’s own principles. Pultova, when 
all is said, established Russia as a European Power, and disposed 
of Sweden. 

In his treatment of Napoleon, General Fuller appears to be 
most confident, though it is here that he seems to be most 
aware of those political issues that divide men and nations at this 
moment. He is a disciple of McNair Wilson ; and throughout 
his account of the Napoleonic wars he emphasises his struggle 
against the “financial system that was making all Europe 
dependent upon London.” It is, of course, difficult to take at 
their face value every Napoleonic charge against this country. 
Men with inflated continental ambitions invariably make every 
sort of charge against the one Power which they cannot subdue 
with their massed battalions. Napoleon, however, did not fail 
to recognise the true cause of the check to his success. “Let us 
be masters of the Channel for six hours,” he exclaimed, “ and 
we are masters of the world.” It was not quite so simple as 
that ; but it was upon sea power and its immense implications 
that he came to grief. Yet when he thought to write off the 
effect of our Navy by trying to lure it to the West Indies, 
Villeneuve lost his nerve, and the plan foundered. The epilogue 
is appropriately quoted from Mahan. 

It is, perhaps, in its obiter dicta that General Fuller’s book 
will arouse most interest. It has entailed an immense amount of 
reading, and his selection of authorities is as significant and 
challenging as his list of battles. He does not write as well as 
Creasy. On several occasions it seems impossible that he could 
not have better made clear the course of a battle in a few words 
than in the pages devoted to the purpose ; and here and there 
one finds completely unintelligible sentences. It is, in fine, not 
the best book that could be written. For its purpose, however, 
it is better. Throughout its pages, by its selection, by its 
emphasis, and in the thread which gives it coherence, we are 
conscious that we are reading the work of one of the most 
original soldiers of his time. Newman once paid Whately a two- 
edged compliment that is apposite here. STRATEGICUS. 


Marx’s Early Writings 


Karl Marx in His Earlier Writings. By H. P. Adams. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Kart Marx was a political slogan in this country for a good many 
years before he became a subject of academic study. Mr. Adams’ 
useful little book represents the second stage. The author fairly 
claims that “ historical truth has been the strict rule observed in 
writing the book.” It is free from any trace of passion or 
advocacy. It affords no clue whether Mr. Adams regards himself 
as a Marxist or not—unless one assumes that nobody who was 
not in some degree a disciple would have had the patience and 
industry to plough through the turgid and long-winded early 
works of the master. 

It is in fact the character of those works which the 
present volume. Marx never became an easy or attractive writer. 
But the Communist Manifesto is, except for a few passages, terse 
and pointed. Capital is relieved by a pungency which is always 
breaking in on its dry economic argument. Later controversial 
works, like Herr Vogt, though tiresome in matter, achieve wit 
and ingenuity of style. But nothing written by Marx prior to 
1847 (the period covered by this volume) can be read without 


(Allen 


justifies 


tears ; and students may be grateful to Mr. Adams for having 
done the job so efficiently for them, and boiled down these 
juvenilia in a way which portrays the gradual developmert 
Marx’s mind to its full stature. 
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In this early period Marx is predominantly concerned. with 
philosophy (his economic studies had only just begun and Politic 
came later); and philosophy in the 1830’s and 1840's aun 
Hegel. You applied him, you interpreted him, you menel 
against him, but you did not escape from him. Marx did Not 
Mr. Adams’ book is mainly a record of Marx’s reactions to 
Hegel and to others who reacted to Hegel differently from himself 
If Marx was the inventor of “ ideology,” and if his latter-day 
followers erected the first totalitarian State of modern times, this 
is a tribute to the thorough-going character of Marx’s Hegelianism 

But Marx also revolted against Hegel. He was, says M; 
Adams, “one of the great humanists.” The term has many 
connotations. In the sense in which it is here used it implies— 
correctly enough—that Marx belonged to the great tradition of 
nineteenth-century radicalism. It was Marx’s sympathy for the 
underdog, whose problems could be solved only by the Provision 
of food and warmth and shelter, and not by metaphysics, which 
gave him the insight to “ stand Hegel on his head.” This volume 
reminds us not only of those laborious philosophical disquisitions 
of Marx’s youth like The Holy Family and German Ideology, by 
also of early journalistic articles such as those in which he 
denounced the attempt to deprive the Prussian peasant of his 
immemorial right to collect firewood in the State forests, 

E. H. Carr 


An Original Poet 


Old Lights for New Chancels. 
5s.) 
Mr. BetyEMAN is both a traditionalist and an innovator, one of 
the most original poets now writing. His originality springs most 
of all from the ambivalence of his feelings towards the subject 
matter of his poetry, that amalgam of Nonconformity, Anglo-Irish 
ascendancy, perversion, religious feeling, neo-Gothic architecture, 
gas lighting, love on the tennis court. This ambivalence in tum 
creates a wit which approaches only by indirect ways the objects 
of love. By now the indirect approach has created so many 
misunderstandings of Mr. Betjeman’s work that in a preface he 
has to plead to be taken seriously, to be taken at his word. The 
trouble is that Mr. Betjeman writes for an extremely sophisticated 
audience, which cannot really believe that his passion for Butter- 
field, for Myfanwy, for the “ Anglo-Jackson shade” is serious, 
above all that his religious ecstasy is serious ; and this lack of 
trust in turn affects Mr. Betjeman, who becomes even more 
devious in his devious approach to the heart. This is by no 
means unfortunate ; for no doubt his extreme technical felicity, 
both old-fashioned and experimental, is the fruit of his effort to 
make his experience palatable and credible to himself and to 
others. Yet one cannot but be struck by the fact that for nine- 
tenths of the population, the associations, rhythms, scenery, 
architecture of Mr. Betjeman’s poems are the most easily 
assimilable in the world ; it is the ambivalent approach which is 
calculated to arouse uneasiness, just as the subject matter is 
fantasy to the sophisticated. 
“The gas was on in the Institute 
The flare was up in the gym, 
A man was running a mineral line 
A lass was singing a hymn, 
When Captain Webb the Dawley man, 
Captain Webb from Dawley, 
Came swimming along in the old canal 
That carried the bricks to Lawley. 
Swimming along— 
Swimming along— 
Swimming along from Severn 
And paying a call at Dawley Bank while 
Swimming along to Heaven.” 


By John Betjeman. (John Murray, 


In the sophisticated this is calculated to arouse a frisson; 
in a far greater number, brought up on Moody and Sankey, 
it might inspire the kind of emotion, the associations, the 
nostalgia, aroused in others by, let us say, Inside of King’s College 
Chapel. Mr. Betieman’s world is not the creation of a sophisti- 
cated fancy ; it is a genuine existing world which Mr. Betjeman 
has discovered, the world of the lower middle class and the 
suburban genteel; for them it is the world of Nature, and 
perhaps only a religious poet like Mr. Betjeman could accept 
it with so much pietism and passivity. Mr. Betjeman, if 
not quite a saint, is certainly a mystic. And in _ this 
book the degree of acceptance is more apparent than formerly, 
and corresponds with the growing influence of religious feeling. 
Here there are at least three poems which express that feeling 
directly ; two of them are certainly failures ; a third, “ The Olney 
Hymns,” seems to me a genuine expression of the calm which 
ones of religious conflict resclved ; it is an emotion that may 
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sT. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


ror THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


oo TD HON. THE MARQUESS OF Exstss, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C, 
Sup THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 
This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
poe A Volunt. y patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
esorders or wi wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
reatment. Carefu clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
iogical examinations Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
* the Hospital in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
ous branche an be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE 

eception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 

patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
rs by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is, 
itable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
ous methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
sion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, 





ment, etc There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
y Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
ath xermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 


wr biochemical "bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 
rreatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 


ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
feyit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
wnd orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of this 
Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 


arming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEVADD HALL 
The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in a 
Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
- for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 


on the seashore There is trout-fishing in the Park. 

At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey gsounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 
grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen have 
their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such as 


arpentry, etc 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
appointment. 











IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


rporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Pes HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal | 
| 


College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 
LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
I hereby beqteath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 


College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 








the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 














COLT CEDAR COTTAGES 


in traditional character 


as illustrated (3 bedrooms) or larger from 
£700, ready for occupation. Described 
in Country Life and Homes and Gardens. 
Double boarding makes for greater dryness 
and warmth than either brick or stone. 
Insurance 2/6%. State requirements and 
site locality when writing for free literature. 


. S. COLT, son « co, trp. 


BETHERSDEN, Near Ashford, KENT 


Tel lepho ne: Bethersden 216. 
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fis Majesty’s Army from 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 








Sir Herbert writes: 


‘No one so urgently needs comfort in their boots and shoes as 
the men of our Army and Navy, who have to stand or march 
in every kind of weather, day after day, and night after night, 
almost without ceasing. Pain, uneasiness, or even the slightest 
discomfort due to faulty footwear, should be unknown to the 
members of the fighting services. 


The worrying ‘nag’ of improperly fitting boots and shoes is as 
energy exhausting as it is temper-trying, and both temper and 
energy should be conserved and maintained. 


During the past war it fell to my lot to treat numbers of men of 
all ranks suffering from foot injuries and distortions. It was 
distressing to find how often such troubles were caused or 
aggravated by badly fitting boots and shoes. At that time I 
began to seriously consider the designing of sensible, sightly and 
perfectly comfortable: foot covering, and during the past few 
years over a quarter of a million pairs of shoes bearing my name 
have been made and sold. 


The Boot illustrated is ideal for service wear. It allows all five 
toes to move freely, and is built to eliminate foot weariness. It 
is made in Grain and Calf Leathers and can be bought wherever 
SIR HERBERT BARKER Shoes for men and women are sold. 
Price £3 .3. 0. Agents in all large towns. 


" SATISFYING REFLECTIONS,” a booklet with foreword by 
Sir Herbert Barker, free on request. 


NORVIC SHOE CO.LTD., DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


Sir Herbert Barker 
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very commonly be found in the hymn-writers of the theology of 
blood. 

I hope that so much discussion of Mr. Betjeman’s qualities 
will not conceal the immediate pleasure they convey. Their 
metrical skill, their wit, their sharp observation all delight the 
reader; these poems are in a peculiar degree memorable. It 
must be added that if Mr. Betjeman is one of the most original 
of modern poets, he is also, in his mock-innocent way, one of the 
most perverted. 

“Kind o’er the kinderbank leans my Myfanwy 

White o’er the play pen the sheen of her dress, 

Fresh from the bathroom and soft in the nursery 

Soap-scented fingers I long to caress.” 
Is it an accident, given their common architectural tastes, that 
in his amatory ecstasies Mr. Betjeman sometimes strangely re- 
minds one of Ruskin; and what is the influence of Butterfield 
on sex? GorRONWY REES. 


New Novels 
The Dark Door. By Maurice Collis. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Dutch Vet. By A. Roothaert. (Routledge. 9s. 6d.) 
Royal Highness. By Thomas Mann. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
The Dark Door is the first of Mr. Collis’s works which I have 
read. If this novel is representative he is an author with an 
odd and rather fascinating special area of inventiveness and 
information. His scene is the East—Malay, Siam ; his language 
is matter-of-fact, thin, almost formal; but within its limits he 
conveys a conception of these countries which is not only 
attractive but convincing by virtue of its very flatness. Out of 
the uncoloured page emerges a clear landscape of bamboos and 
rice fields and pagodas, with peasant figures, static, idiosyncratic 
yet traditional, as in a primitive painting. 

It is a misleading book, in that it appears to start out as a 
thriller, then doubles back on itself in a mazy way, to dally 
with various branches of esoteric philosophy. Then it makes 
another little British Government advance, only to come to a 
full stop in a kind of sublime oriental anti-climax. The im- 
pression is of a world where everything turns into something 
else: meanings assume different meanings or no meaning. The 
hero is an English secret agent, an oriental scholar and linguist 
of staggering erudition, deeply versed in the Buddhist meta- 
physic, who disguises himself as a Burmese monk visiting the 
pagodas of Siam, in order to find out the secret of Kra. But 
then he really seems to become a monk, to the point of working 
a miracle and preaching a lengthy sermon in Siamese on the 
Theory of the Void. He also takes on the role of Exorcist, and 
throws himself into the spirit of the thing by entering a trance, 
foaming at the mouth, and emerging from the seizure “in a 
horrible manner, moaning, growling, half-rising and falling again.” 
More than once he doffs, then resumes his disguise, stepping 
from western to eastern skin and back again with perfect but 
unassuming mastery and a few quiet jokes. A pagoda emits rays 
in his honour, proving him a Great Teacher. We are given 
casual glimpses of a sphere in which such psychic phenomena 
have as much validity as Cup Finals: a sphere in which saints, 
sages and “semi-monks” flit away from earth, dissolve into a 
perfume upon an ordinary morning, leaving their earthly 
garments behind in a little heap. A curious perfume and most 
melodious twang. There is something in this odd delicate little 
work which recalls those words. 





The remaining two novels on my list are translations, and 
share a quality of optimism, of broad humanitarianism—in short, 
a liberal outlook, which makes them seem in a sense old- 
fashioned. Accustomed as we have become to the bleak blast, 
the bitter pill, the knock-out blow, the message, the denunciation, 
these broad and pleasant canvases, these genial populous scenes 
seem comforts not for us; not any more. Two serious-minded 
novels with a kindly view of love, and happy endings! However, 
it is only in a general way that they can be compared. The 
Dutch novel is factual and realistic ; the German one in essence 
a romantic comedy. 

Dutch Vet is not an appealing title, but it is a good sound 
book, one of those books which could exercise no critic’s spite 
or malice, so honest is it, so sensible without priggishness or 
complacency. It is clumsy and rambling, plain fare to the point 
of coarseness, but not crude. The starkness of the realism is 


mellowed off by a mildly philanthropic, rationalistic outlook. 
The vet. is an endearing character, simple-minded, modest, 
generous, public-spirited, progressive and devoted in his profes- 
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sion. In so far as he is exceptional, it is in the degree of his 
normality. The setting—the rural Catholic province of Brg 
—has the interest of unfamiliarity ; although small-town life, with 
its scandals, ignorance, hypocrisy and stupidity, its hole-ang. 
corner vice, its lay and clerical power-politics, seems much the 
same the world over. 

A great deal of space is devoted to descriptions of Doctor 
Vlimmen’s work: calvings, operations for embryotomy and 
uterine prolapse are gone into thoroughly. Squeamishney 
would seem an unsuitable reaction to so much straightforwary 
technical information, but no doubt it might occur. Actually 
I myself enjoyed these chapters easily the most. For the rest, 
the book meanders on through dullish local government contr, 
versies, pauses amid the spurting arteries of the municipal 
abattoirs, gets ominously bogged in the squalid intrigues of , 
cooked-up paternity case, takes a happy fling out of this, ang 
finally leaves the hero calm, hopeful, reconciled to his mis. 
fortunes. Victim of the Roman Catholic Church—against whic 
a continuous attack is delivered with a kind of tolerant disguy 
and _ bitterness—he has failed in his long struggle for divorce 
from his pathologically bigoted wife-in-name-alone. But he ha 
found a nice girl to console him ; and best of all, he has “hj 
hard, honest and fine profession.” 

Royal Highness is an early work of Thomas Mann, long oy 
of print, and republished now with a foreword of analysis ang 
revaluation by the author himself. It is a light-hearted youthfy 
work, the pseudo-history of an imaginary German Grand Duchy 
in the first years of the present century. In one way it js 3 
frivolous performance, but in another it develops a sort of 
organic growth and solidity; the sort that derives inevitably 
from a penetrating imaginative sense of humanity. On the 
surface its appeal is nostalgic and escapist. With its lengthy, 
elaborate, somewhat wearisome accounts of Court functions and 
ceremonies, its precise geographical plotting of ducal landscape 
and architecture, its fairy-tale royal figures, it is diet for Royalty 
fans and fantasists. But there is nothing servile or gloating 
in the underlying spirit which informs it. Within the legendary 
framework, the allegory emerges gracefully ; and the portrait 
of the popular young prince with the withered arm, unable to 
be “suitably happy,” conscientiously engaged in fulfilling his 
dynastic lot of symbol, of illusionist, of Highness in fact, is 
curiously touching. A group of figures isolated from the mass 
of humanity by the accident of birth is presented ; and the 
implicit theme is their effect on one another and on ordinary 
mankind ; the varying results of their unreal elevation. The 
Prince’s elder brother, super-sensitive, individualistic, utterly 
rejects his own symbolical value, but, unable to escape from it, 
is condemned to total sterility and self-destruction. The Prince 
succumbs to his popularity and petrifies gradually into a mean- 
ingless puppet; the American millionaire’s daughter turns all 
things to bitterness, suspicion and contempt, and struggles to 
get in touch with the miseries of the world by selecting a mad, 
broken-hearted woman as her companion. The allegory ends 
with the Triumph of Love. Happiness and duty are reconciled; 
the frozen hearts melt into one another. Together on the peaks, 
the two isolated figures are united by love with the rest of 
humanity. 

It is not an important book, but it has a poetic and human 
quality which moves one, 

“In summer tney lived in Hollerbrunn, the summer schloss, on 
the river, in the cool, in the scent of the violet hedges with white 
statues between them.” 

“Grand Duke Johann Albrecht died of a terrible illness, which 


had something naked and abstract about it, and to which no other 
name but just that of death could be given.” 


Passages such as these abound, and make the work not 
unmemorable. 

Dutch Vet is translated by Fernand G. Renice and Anne 
Cliff ; Royal Highness by A. Cecil Curtis. Both translations are 
remarkably supple, flowing and vigorous ; one cannot imagine 
them being better done. 

ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to which the papet 
has been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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EARLY HOLIDAYS... 


Sunset . the Harbour lights? Ships 
in the Bz or wind on the heath? 
Romatice? Sunshine? — Golf? Sailing? All 
are here f the visitor at:— 


GREENBANK HOTEL, 


FALMOUTH 
PRIVATE PIER. 
CRAFT OF ALL KINDS FOR HIRE, 
Write to J. A. Taylor for details. 
Telephone: Falmouth 440-1. 





FOR SUMMER or WAR-TIME 
RESIDENCE. Safe, Sheltered and Sunny. 


BOURNE HALL, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


100 modernly equipped rooms. Bridge, 
Billiard And in a key position—ld. bus 
ride f Square. 





Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray. 
And, under same direction, 


HOTEL RIPOSO, BEXHILL 





And Here is Peace .... 


A sheltered park of 6 acres, A sun-trap 

400 feet up An hospitable and first-class 

hotel for sunshine and flowers. London 

under an hour by train. Sporting golf 
course in the grounds. 


THE SPA HOTEL, 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Write for tariff-booklet entitled “And here 


is peace.” 


Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 1911. 








A fine example of 18th century coaching 


house perfectly modernised. Here good 

food good cellar, and good nights can 
be enjoyed ... always. 

The grill, cocktail lounge, and ballroom (first- 


class London band) are daily attractions. 


Royal Clarence Hotel 
i xvter 
“In the quiet of the Cathedral Close.” 


Write for Brochure, or "phone 4071/2. 





For SUMMER! 


Remote from wars and rumours of wars, 
you an 
ENJOY every minute of every day 
on the go!i course, on the beach, 
on the moors. 


+... SLEEP every minute of every night, 
and wake feeling ready to swim the 
Atlantic. 

+... EAT every meal with the appetite 
of youth and the appreciation of a 
onnoisseur 

Cc e early thi 
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by Ashley Courtenay 


Holidays for most of us lie ahead. This 
year many will discover for the first time 
that Britain is beautiful. Many too, will 
learn if they employ discernment that there 
are many British hot>ls to-day where the two 
vital words— Comfort and Cuisine — are 
understood. 1940 is going to be a good 
holiday year for British Hotels, but for 
es of transport and tranquillity plan 
early. 


The large resorts have the advantage of 
accessibility, amusements and a variety of 
accommodation. Yet for everyone there are 
dozens of smaller places which in situation 
and selectivity spell serenity for holidays of 
quiet content. 


Each hotel on this page is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
“ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 
not see what you require in the shop window, 
write to me, and, so far as south and south- 
west England is concerned, my “ Let’s Halt 
Awhile ” books should provide some useful 
clues for the summer holidays. 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. 
Vol. II, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd 
edition. 190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist edition. 
112 pages. 


Price 1/3 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies 
should be addressed : Mr. Ashley Courtenay, 
at The Spectator Limited, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


ANGLESEY. Do you know this Island, with its colours, 
its lights and its serenit WERN Y WYLAN, Lland 
dona seems to have caught them all. Beaumaris 77 


BANGOR, North Wales. CASTLE HOTEL. You can 
enjoy a peaceful holiday t} year at this comfortal 
modernised, historic hous Beautiful scenery 


BEXHILL. sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO--hard by the Golf 
Links, and at the quietest end of the front Bdrms 
with modern comforts even to ‘phone. Tel 3exhill 472 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Devon, ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl. hote) of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and personal service 


BURFORD. “THE LAMB.” A modernly equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 


CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON 
This lovely country house hotel near the sea is now 
licensed. Noted for hospitality and hon 





COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 


A country Hotel near Town Electric train service 


18 acres of grounds Terms £4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od 
HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 
best country house hotels in Sussex. Quiet, comfortab‘e, 


sporting. Frequent electric trains to London. Tel 170 
nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, Bowdon, 
Cheshire. So near and yet so far from Cottonopolis 
Most comfortable. A.A... R.A.C 


PENZANCE, QUEEN’S HOTEL. Safe, sunny and 
facing South, overlooking Mount's Bay An hotel of 
quiet comfort 100 bedrooms and lift From 4 gn 


PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles to tl out of the 
rut” holiday Telephone 


e sea for an “ 


Plympton 221411 


SHAFTESBURY , Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
AA., R.A.C Mag. country hotel, licnsd Situated in 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet Excellent chef 


STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire, AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest Private 9 hole 
Golf Course. Tel Aviemore 211 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEI A five-star hotel and 
more in the grandest pst f Torbay and on the level 
Trms. incld. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl, rsdtl. hu 
with every bdrm. o'lkg. Torbay; Ist-cl. cuisine, service, 
under the dir. of Swiss Manager. Tel.: Torquay 2161 
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SOUTH DEVON 


e 


The Beautiful grounds of 


LINCOMBE HALL 


THE GARDEN HOTEL OF TORQUAY 
are now clothed with flowers. 


And—always, there is Peace, Warmth, and 
comfort of modern appointments, suites 
and private bathrooms, and, if need be— 
central heating. 
z 

Write for brochure which will tell you of 
the many unusual amenities our Visitors 
enjoy. And all included , from 4} gns. 








the dignity of the past 
and the improvements of 
modern times 


@ 


THE KINGS HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 


Specially reduced quotations for long term 
residence. 





For SUMMER 


Our position on the West Cliff is the finest 
in the town. 


WE HAVE A LICENSED AND FULLY- 
EQUIPPED BRIDGE CLUB. 
Our Solarium with the patented Rosenburg 
ultra-violet rays, provides sun - bathing 
24 hours a day. 


TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Terms and details from 
Miss P, E. Woolcock. 





Come in the Summer! 
EGGS, FRESH AIR AND 
FRESH FLOWERS. 


CREST, Crowborough, 


SUSSEX 


75 minutes only from Victoria Station to 
Hotel door. And then? Controllable Central 
heating in every room. The best of good 
fare. Lift. American Cocktail Lounge. 
Many a sheltered nook in our lovely garden. 
From 4% to 9 guineas a week. Special 
reductions for long stays, as well as special 
week-end rates for the Services. 
Crowborough 394-5. 


FRESH 








So near and yet so safe 


No need to worry about petrol. Fast train 
service to Paddington. Only two minutes’ 
walk from station. Open fires. Central 
heating. Gas or electric fires in bedrooms, 
Every bedroom has its own private bath. 
Squash and Golf at Sonning two miles. 
Inclusive terms from 4} guineas. 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Telephone: Twyford 106, 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 34 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for the 
best list of crossword puzzle clues for any five of the following 
words: harridan, calendar, date, alphabet, mug, Elysium, watch- 
ful, Daudet, documents, loosestrife. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Competi- 
tion No. 34” Entries must be delivered by first post on Friday, 
May roth, 1940. No entries can be returned. Readers are invited to 
submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 32 


REPRESENTATIVES of all the professions have at one time or 
another been honoured in English literature, with the marked 
exception of dentists. The usual prizes were therefore offered 
for a short passage of prose or verse in praise of dentists. 
Evidently in no form of writing does tradition die so hard as in 
that of humorous verse. It was made clear when the competi- 
tion was set that potential contributions to humorous papers 
were not required, but though the writers of prose achieved a 
sober tone almost to a man, almost all the verse remained obsti- 
nately facetious. The prose entries were almost all interesting, 
though none of them was inspired ; the most common failing was 
to praise dentistry rather than dentists. Five competitors were 
closely together in the running for prizes. These go after con- 
sultation to Mr. H. F. Hodge and Mr. P. R. Laird, while 
Mr. H. S. Murray, Miss M. G. Thomas and Mr. E. H. Bedwell 
are highly commended. 


First Prize. 

Doctors have deprived dentists of much deserved honour. Men 
soon forget pain, out the memory of anxiety lasts long. How grate- 
ful they are to the medical skill which, as by a miracie, recalls them 
from the very door of death: and how soon they forget the dentistry 
which soothes an aching tooth. So doth the greater glory dim 
the less. 

Look at the monotony of a dentist’s work. This man who, after 
years of labour, is qualified to exercise his craft of dental science, is 
kept to the routine work of peering into deep, dark caverns, making 
holes bigger, and filling them with amalgam or cement. So might a 
racing driver be condemned always to drive in bottom gear. 

Some may laugh at varicose veins. Public benefactors like dentists 
accept the discomfort of them gladly to relieve the suffering of their 
patients. Immobile they stand, carrying on the eternal struggle for 
the conquest of pain. What a relief when, decay expelled, at last they 
are free to move the one or two yards necessary before mixing the 
filling ! 

Much has been told of the craftsman who carved the unseen part 
of his furniture with the same loving care as the seen. Who knows 
that the dentist has done his work properly? Who can understand 
the temptations he meets? The little speck of decay, left near the 
nerve, difficult of approach; the patient, nervous and jumpy; the tooth 
is not ready, by why not fill it now? Everyone will be pleased. If 
there is pain later, the tooth can be extracted with no questions asked 


Best Bakers Bake it 
Macclesfreld 





or answered; ony the fee will be extra. Pride of profession gly 
can overcome these promptings. ne 

Theirs is not the glamour of the smart car, the morning coat ani 
the little black bag. Patients come to them only because of g —_ 
sense of duty or when pain is no longer to be endured. What dentis: 
ever had a malingering patient? But on they persevere, slight 
ignored when teeth are happy, but forgiving when their help i 


needed. Their only reward is the glow of spirit which comes from 
honest work well done, and a few (but oh! so few) replies to accoyp, 
“ for services rendered.” H. F. Hopgg 


Second Prize. 
IN PRAISE OF DENTISTS. 

What strikes one most about dentists is their essential loneliness 
Put their all-too-powerful arms round your neck as they may, a¢ 
as they will unanswerable questions about your views on life, all the 
time their wretched minds are intent upon things which you, b> 
your part, are anx:ous to forget at the earliest possible moment. The 
seem to you to be altogether outside the comity of nations. Into the; 
tured private tives they carry the burden of unnumbered songs g 
hate, no less venomous because “ without words.” so 

And yet each morning they return undaunied to their daily dy 
Again and again they are brought to a stop—and go on, The 
Gestapo could teach them nothing in the art of spying and prying 
and hour after hour they must endure the spectacle of alien blood. 

What compensations have they? Doctors and surgeons cap y 
least discuss among themselves the obscene obscurities of their trad 
and the strange vaga:ies of symptoms and sou!s. But there is nothipo 
obscure about dental decay, nor does one toothache difler fundamen. 
tally from another. ‘To toy with plates, or dally with dentifrice 
were a poor sport of an evening; and it is to this, maybe, that the 
dentist is doomed. . 

But does he grumble? No! Neither when the granite tooy 
reveals no possibility of reward, nor when the mouth that faces him 
is remunerative but revolting. From his hard-earned emoluments he 
sets aside enough to supply, for the entertainment of waiting patients 
literature which, in their apprehension, they cannot be expected to 
read. And so this honourable and ancient profession goes on, re. 
motely garrulous, tenderly intolerable, cheerfully cheerless. Of one 
thing they can always be proud—it is their extraction. 

P. R. Lao. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHETHER or not the Budget was really good for gilt-edged 
from the long-term economic stardpoint—on that question 
there is in some quarters considerable doubt—it is proving 
extraordinarily good from the short-term market standpoint. 
Within a week of Sir John Simon’s speech the old 3} per 
cent. War Loan has risen three points, the new 3 per cent 
loan has looked par firmly in the eye, and the whole market 
in high-class fixed interest stocks has been slowly levered up. 
That must be pleasing to Whitehall, and it is certainly hearten- 
ing for a large body of investors, especially as the advance has 
been achieved in face of indifferent news from the war front. 

One of the influences has been weight of money. So far 
as can be judged, something between £50,000,000 and 
£100,000,000 has been paid out to holders of the recently 
requisitioned American stocks and most of it, instead of going 
into industrial equities, has been diverted by the Budget into 
the gilt-edged and prior charge field. Such money as investors 
are still anxious to invest in equities is naturally being held 
back until the position can be more accurately gauged in the 
light of the Budget proposals. 


DIVIDEND LIMITATION EFFECTS 


Fortunately, the Chancellor has already lightened our dark- 
ness on a number of important points arising out of the 
dividend limitation plan. He has explained, for example, that 
a pre-war standard year for fixing the maximum rate is any 
one of a company’s three financial years which ended after 
June 30th, 1936, and before July 1st, 1939. That means that 
many companies, such as Dunlop Rubber and Lancashire 
Cotton, which have declared increased dividends for periods 
ending after June 30th, 1939, will not be allowed to treat such 
dividends as the maximum for the war period. Reductions 
will be necessary for the current financial year and thence- 
forward. Again, the “minimum” 4 per cent. means that 
any company which has paid less than that rate will be allowed 
to pay up to 4 per cent. in future if it can. In the case al 
tax free dividends, the Chancellor explained, it is the “ grossed 
up” rate that counts in the standard years. Similarly, where 
there has been a capital bonus dividends will be limited to the 
amount of the highest dividend. In other words, shareholders 
will be allowed to get the same income from a lower rate on 
the larger capital. 

(Continued on page 642 
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COMPANY MEETING 
————————_—_—_ 


THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY 





REVENUE POSITION AND OUTLOOK 





nary general meeting of The Alliance Trust Company, 

ld in the Company’s Registered Office, Meadow House, 
Jundee, on Friday, April 26th. 

, the chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual 


Tue annual ord! 

Limited, was ! 

64 Reform Street, 
Mr. James Pr 


report, said ~y is now my duty to submit for your approval the 

jirectors’ report and accounts for the past year. : 

~The revenue from our investments amounts to £668,000, as com- 
red with 76,000 a year ago, a result which may be regarded 


yite satisfactory In the circumstances. 

“Although somewhat below the results of our peak year of 1937-38, 
when we raised our dividend to 25 per cent., revenue as a whole sull 
chows an lent return on the funds emp!oyed and enables us not 


aly to maintain that 1ate of dividend but, what is equally important, 
‘set aside once again a substantial sum to contingency reserve. After 
making th ippropriations the amount to be carried forward is 
yeoo00, the surplus for the year being greater than that of a year 
sco by some £27,000. That it should be greater, notwithstanding the 
small decline in gross income, is due, of course, to the incidence of 
xation from which the company has gained a temporary benefit in 
the year under review. 

furning to the balance-sheet you will observe that the special 
taxation reserve no longer appears in the accounts. This reserve, you 


may remember, was set up following a decision of the Inland Revenue 


) make an alteration on our basis of taxation. The necessary adjust- 
ments are now completed and the balance of the income-tax reserve, 
mounting to £35,900, which is no longer required, has been trans- 


ferred to contingency reserve. 


There is one matter, however, to which I must make reference, if 


only for the purposes of record. Our investments in the United 
States were placed at the disposal of the Treasury at the outbreak of 
war, ¢n accordance with the provisions of the Defence Acts. As 


and when dollars are required to meet national requirements these 
securities will be taken from us. So far, two requisitions have been 
made, the company receiving the sterling equivalent of the market 
prices of the stocks taken over. s 

We must anticipate a continuation of this process and envisage a 
time when all, or nearly all, our American bonds and stocks will 
ve been taken from us. That, briefly, is a situation which is well 
known and no doubt familiar to you. 

We have a large and varied portfolio of dollar bonds and stocks 
representing over 20 per cent. of our total funds. This has not been 
ecquired in a day or in any haphazard manner, but is the result of 
many years’ work of an experienced management whose efforts have 
been directed towards building up a sound investment in that field 
yielding a satisfactory income and not without potentialities. To 
going concern, therefore, the liquidation of a large part of its earning 

sets cannot but be unwelcome and unprofitable and will tend towards 
a reduction in the earning power of the company. 

It may suggest itself to you that we, together with other similar 
institutions, who have acquired in the course of time valuable hold- 
ings in the United States, are being penalised rather than rewarded 
fur our initiative in that field. That may be so. I see no satisfactory 
alternative, however, and I think we must accept this war measure as 
inevitable 
There ar 
and unde: 
which I see 
to the Exce 
ppear to be 


ha 





e other war measures which if 
standing will tend to bear unfairly in some directions, and 
no reason to accept as inevitable. I refer more particularly 
s Profits Tax. There are innumerable concerns which 
liable to an amount of this tax out of all proportion to 
the source and nature of their profits—companies which in recent 
years terprise and expansion, er for other reasons quite un- 
connected with war expenditure, have improved their position. Under 
the existing Finance Acts these companies will be penalised for their 
energy and efficiency, while those which have enjoyed a steady level 
of prosperity throughout are untouched 

t is regrettable to my mind that companies suffering hardship 
should have to seek relief from a Board of Referees instead of from 


ipplied without consideration 


by 


the terms of the Statute itself. No one will take exception to the 
main purpose of the tax but that this purpose will be achieved in an 
equitable way by the arbitrary selection of standard years I venture 
to doubt. I am glad to note, however, that the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been directed to the injustices 
inaived ind I trust that adequate provision will be made in this 
year’s Financ ‘e Act. 

It would be agen ature to comment on the various provisions of the 
new Finance Act which was introduced by the Chancellor this week, 

the full implications of that measure have as yet to be examined 
in detail. One must acknowledge, however, the obvious desire and 
intention to spread the burden in an equitable manner and the instinc- 
tive urge to criticise, should the shoe happen to pinch too tightly 
here and there, must be tempered by the know!edge of the issues at 
stake and the difficulties involved in the collection of such vast sums. 





There is one proposal in the Chancellor’s speech to which I might 
refer as it will have a direct bearing on our affairs here—the limitation 
of the rate of dividends to be declared by public companies. 

That, of course, will have some effect on our income as naturally 
we have a number of investments which were purchased and continue 
to be held in the expectation of increasing returns. The proposal, 
a broadly stated by the Chancellor, would have undesirable and 
inequitable results in many cases, but I have no doubt he will make 
an effi to meet such cases in the course of adjusting the exact 
Provis of the Bill 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
PROFITS FROM ALL DEPARTMENTS 











SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S ADDRESS 





PRESIDING on April 29th at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star 
Insurance Company, Limited, Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., said that 
during the year 2,324 new life policies were issued for £5,891,684 
gross (£5,835,877 net), practically the whole of which was transacted 
in the United Kingdom. The combined life and annuity funds now 
stood at £15,330,878, showing an advance of over £218,000 during 
the year. 

SAVINGS SCHEME 

we have advocated, which is run in conjunction with 
the National Savings Committee, is one whereby the employee sets 
out to save an agreed sum at the end of 15 years by purchasing 
Savings Certificates, and the employer guarantees, by means of a group 
life policy, that in the event of an employee dying during the 15 years, 
his dependants snall receive immediately the full amount he set out 
to save without further contributions. 

The cost to the employer is very small ; the net cost after allowing 
for tax relief may work out as low as a penny per week for each Is. 
per week contributed by the employee. 

This scheme, which several important firms have taken up through 
us, has met with very great response from their employees. 

We have adopted it for our own company and a great many of 


NATIONAL 
The scheme 


the staff have joined the scheme. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
The premium income was £841,682, an increase of £33,218, and 


from this there emerged a profit of £60,842. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

The premium income from ordinary personal accident and sickness 
insurance amounted to £82,450. Owing to the cancellation of news- 
paper insurance contracts during the year, there had been a consider- 
able reduction in the premiums under this heading. Claims payments 
were £41,420 and after providing for outstanding claims and reserving 
40 per cent. for unexpired liability, there was a profit of £18,077 to 
transfer to profit and loss account. 

GENERAL INSURANCE 

In the general insurance account, dealing with the various miscel- 
larreous classes of accident business, the premium income again showed 
an increase and now stood at £511,509. A profit of £100,234 was 
cerried to profit and loss account. 

Motor DEPARTMENT 

Petrol restrictions and increased cost of car taxation were responsible 
for decrease in the income of that department from £1,607,231 in 
1938 to £1,573,584 in 1939. Claims paid and outstanding amounted 
to £887,555 and a profit of £19,882 had been transferred to profit 
and loss account. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 

In that account £318,108 was brought forward, while the net 
pilemiums amounted to £426,899, making a total of £745, 007, against 
which they had settled claims for the year 1939 and previous years 
emounting to £174,184. Expenses of management, including taxes, 
amounted to £64,029. After having transferred £25,000 to the profit 
and loss account, the marine fund stood at £481,793, or 112.85 per 
cent. of the premium income. 

Prorir AND Loss ACCOUNT 

The amount brought forward last year was £402,134. Interest 
earnings, plus fixed fees and credits from various departments 
amounted to £608,327, together producing a total on the credit side 
of £1,010,461 After providing for the dividends, expenses of 
management not charged to other accounts, taxes, including N.D.C., 
office equipment, bad debts, and writing off fully an item of £41,748, 

expenses in connexion with air raid precautions, the balance carried 

forward was £493,364. The carry-forward in profit and loss during 

the last two years had been increased by approximately £200,000¢ 

The interest earnings alone more than cover the total dividend. 
INVESTMENT RESERVE 

In order to provide for the depreciation which occurred during the 
year in the values of securities held by the company, they had trans 
ferred £350,000 from their contingencies account to investment reserve, 
which now stood at £650,000 and was more than sufficient to provide 
for the difference between the values at which those securities stood 
in their books and the market values at the end of the year. The 
heavy depreciation which had occurred during the last three years 
had been fully provided for each year without touching their general 
reserve of £2,500,000. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 

As was to be expected a large proportion of our staff have been 
called up for National Service, and doubtless many more will be called 
up in the near future. This has naturally thrown an increasing burden 
on the remainder of the staff, but I am glad to say, owing to their 
willing co-operation, the work of the company has been satisfactorily 
carried on. (Applause.) 

At the outbreak of war we decided that those of our staff who were 
ergaged in full-time National Service should continue to receive from 
us their full salaries, less their service pay and certain allowances, 
and we are, of course, holding open their positions for them until 
the end of the war. (Hear, hear.) 

will no: conclude without again expressing my great appreciation 
of the work which has been accomplished here during the year by 
cur chief executives and officials, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EQUITY AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





EFFECTS OF WAR 
THE RT. HON. SIR DENNIS HERBERT’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Society was held on April 30th in London. 

The Right Hon. Sir Dennis Herbert, K.B.E., M.P. (the Chairman), 
said that the cor sequences of the abnormal conditions of the year had 
been a sharp decline in new business. and a further depreciation in 
investments. The fall in the net rate of interest to £3 16s. 3d. per 


cent. was largely due to the increased income-tax. The Society’s | 


mortality experience during the year was very satisfactory. The mort- 
gage and investment reserve had been increased by {400,000 to a 
total of £500,000. The depreciation in Stock Exchange investments 
on December 31st last was £1,900,000, but a fortnight ago had de- 
creased to £1,400,000; a reduction in the depreciation shown on the 
investments of the Equity and Law Investment Trust was also men- 
tioned. A sum of {£100,000 had been placed to a special reserve 
against the Society’s investment in the shares of the Freehold Build- 
ing and Land Development Company, Ltd. 

Prudence might require the whole surplus available at the triennial 
valuation on December 31st next to be carried to reserve or written 
off assets, which would mean a substantial reduction in the rate of 
dividend and the temporary suspension of bonuses on With-profit 
policies. 

Following the retirement of Mr. Thorne last September, Mr. Kirton 
had been appointed General Manager and the Executive Staff had 
been reconstructed. The directors also had under consideration a re- 
construction of the Society’s board. The directors proposed that 
their fees should in future be paid free of income-tax at 5s. 6d. in 
the £ instead of free of all income-tax. 

The directors had now decided that under new ‘policies the Society 
would cover civilian war risks (except while flying) within Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

New and attractive schemes had also been devised to suit the par- 
ticular circumstances of the present time, and it was hoped that these 
would enable the Society to obtain its full share of new business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


MENDARIS (SUMATRA) RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE ESTATES 


MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The Ordinary General Meeting of The Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber 
and Produce Estates, Limited, was held on May Ist. 


Mr. H. Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course of his remarks, 
said : — 

The Company’s standard production for 1939 was assessed at a 
figure rather higher than for 1938. The average rate of export release 
ruling in the Netherlands Indies during 1939 was 55} per cent., and 
the crop we account for is nearly 300,000 lbs. greater than that for 
1938, while the average net price was 14d. per lb. higher. Direct 
estate costs were rather lower per Ib. of crop, notwithstanding the 
depreciation of sterling against the guilder, but these advantageous 
factors were more than neutralised by increases in taxation both in 
the Netherlands Indies and at home. On top of Export Duty of 
nearly £4,800 we have, in addition to reserves already in hand, had 
to provide £6,000 to cover our estimated liability for Company Tax 
and War Profits Tax in the Netherlands East Indies. Then we have 
had to set aside £5,000 to cover estimated National Defence Con- 
tribution and Excess Profits Tax and, after allowing for the amount 
of tax which will be deducted from the dividend paid, we have had 
to reserve an additional £7,500 to cover British Income Tax at 
increased rates on profits up to 31st December, 1939. 


The amount required to cover taxes on the year’s profits is equiva- 
lent to 7} per cent. on our issued capital and, after setting aside £7,500 
for depreciation of mature areas, the balance of profits remaining 
admits of our distributing 4 per cent. in dividend, which is 1 per cent. 
better than for 1938, yet a very inadequate reward for a good year’s 
work. 

With regard to the prospects for the current year, the exportable 
percentage for the first six months of 1940 has been fixed by the Inter- 
national Committee at 80 per cent., a figure which is reduced by 
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While the City welcomes these explanations, they do Dot 
remove the fear that the dividend limitation plan, unles Pp 
is generously tempered by concessions to meet hard cases 
going to involve many anomalies and injustices. Nor do the, 
alter the market’s first impression that the Budget must have 
the effect of reinforcing the relative merits of fixed interes 
investments and diminishing the speculative attractions of 
equities. Such speculative enterprise as remains must 
concentrated more than ever on depressed bonds, prefereno, 
and ordinary shares which have scope for capital appreciation 
even under the 4 per cent. ceiling now imposed. In thy 
category I would include many foreign rail issues, depress 
textile preferences, and junior home rail stocks such as L.MS 
ordinary, L.N.E.R. second preference and Southern deferre 


TRUST PROBLEMS 


As large-scale holders of industrial equities the investmen, 
trusts must be expected to feel the pinch of dividend limitation, 
They are also faced by heavier tax charges and in many cass 
by the problems of re-investment imposed by the calling-up ¢ 
their American securities. At the Alliance Trust 
the chairman, Mr. J. Prain, dealt in some detail with the effecy 
of requisitioning on a trust which has hitherto held aboy 
20 per cent. of its total funds in dollar bonds and stocks. kk 
explained that it was mainly on account of the higher incom 
derived from these holdings as a result of the premium 
the dollar that the trust had been able to maintain its ne 
revenue in the year ended January 31st, 1940. While he di 
not quarrel with the Treasury’s requisitioning policy, he made 
it plain that the liquidation of a large part of such earning 
assets must tend towards a reduction in the trust’s revenue 
in future. 

The Alliance is among the successful trusts of the Dundee 
| group. Over the past ten years the dividend on its ordinary 
| stock has not fallen below 22 per cent., and in each of th 
| past three years a 25 per cent. dividend has been amply 
| covered and {£100,000 has been regularly appropriated to 
| contingencies fund. Even making full allowance for the special 
| difficulties which now face all trust companies, the chances are 

in favour of this company maintaining the current rate. At 500 
| the ordinary stock is priced to yield § per cent., a sufficient 
indication of its high investment status. 





INSURANCE CAPITAL AND INCOME 


| As might have been expected, the problems arising out of 
| falling income and capital value uncertainties have been a con- 
stantly-recurring theme at this year’s insurance meetings. This 
week the chairmen of four important companies have dealt in 
some detail with the position of shareholders and _policy- 
holders as it is affected by balance-sheet considerations. Sir 
Edward Mountain, at the Eagle Star meeting, explained that 
this company had provided for investment depreciation which 

| occurred in 1939 by transferring £350,000 from contingencies 
| account to investment reserve, raising the latter fund 
| £650,000. This, he stated, was more than enough to provide 
| for the discrepancy between book values and market values 
| December 31st. He reminded shareholders that the heavy 
depreciation of the past three years had been fully provided for 
each year without touching the general reserve of £2,500,000. 
A similarly reassuring view of the capital position was ¢x- 
pressed by Lord Bicester at the 220th annual general court of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance. Despite three years of crises 
| in which investment values had been impaired, the securities 
representing the life fund were fully worth their book value 
at the end of 1939. There had been no need to support the 
value of the fund, which stood at £14,571,000, by any transfer 
from underwriting profits as the reserves built up by the fund 
itself in the course of its investment policy had proved quite 


| adequate. He showed that the gross interest earned last yeat 


internal cuts to 73.2 per cent. for Netherlands Indies producers. It | 


is clear that a noticeable reduction must be aftticipated in the second 
half of the year, but we expect to account for more than two million 
pounds of rubber, out of which, including contracts for forward 
delivery, we have sold 1,060,000 Ibs. at a price equivalent to rojd. per 
Ib., London landed terms. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the pro- 
posed dividend of 4 per cent. was approved. 


represented a yield of £4 12s. 3d. per cent. against £4 14s. 1d. 
per cent. for 1938. 
LONDON ASSURANCE STRENGTH 

Discussing the portfolio of the London Assurance th 
Governor, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, explained at this week’s meeting 
that the market value showed a surplus of just over £200,000 
above book values even after the writing down to a nominal 
figure both in the “ London’s ” own accounts and those of its 

(Continued on page ¢ 
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Tue two hundred and twentieth annual general Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance was held on May ist at the Royal Exchange, 
London. " : : 

Lord Bicester (the Governor) in the course of his speech, said: In 
the Life Department total sums assured after deduction of reinsurances 
amounted to 42,965,000. The premium income oi the Department was 
1,388,000, and the Life Assurance Fund now amounts to £14,571,000, 
gm increase of nearly £615,000 for the year. 

Few of us would have cared to hazard a guess at the possible extent 
of casualties among the civilian population from air attack, in the 
event of the outbreak of a major European war. As far as I know, 
general opinion would have placed them at a high figure. It seemed 
at first sight, therefore, that a risk of such potential magnitude, while 
included under the terms of life policies already issued, could not be 
included in new policies that would be taken out after war commenced, 
without some additional premium being added. While we appreciate 
that it is a decision that must be subject to review from time to time, 
the “Royal Exchange” has decided for the present to include this 
risk for approved civilian lives at the normal rate of premium, and in 
so doing has, I think, extended a facility of great service to the general 

lic. 

—s results of our Fire Department show a total underwriting profit 
for the year of £147,000. With the addition of 444,000, being net 
interest received, there has been transferred to the general profit and 
Joss account £192,000, Throughout the whole of the year, and certainly 
after the outbreak of hostilities, fire insurance business was confronted 
with questions of the utmost importance. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Despite a slightly lower premium income, the underwriting profit 
of the Accident Department was £120,000—a record figure for this 
department—against £55,000 for the previous year. Together with 
net interest, the amount transferred to profit and loss account is 
{155,000. This represents a much higher ratio of profit than our 
accident business is accustomed to yield, and there are two main 
reasons for this satisfactory result. “The Corporation has for some 
time been concentrating on improving the quality of our overseas 
and foreign accident business, and the result of these efforts has 
coincided with a good year in the Home markets. 

The decrease in the premium income is in some respects due to 
a pruning of the account, but it also foreshadows a falling off of 
motor car insurance owing to cars being laid up, because of the 
rationing of petrol, the increased taxation, and through general war 
conditions Claims in respect of motor car business are likely to 
show some increase due to the larger number of accidents which 
have unfortunately occurred during the black-out periods, but it is 
as yet too early for either of these factors to be fully reflected, at 
any rate in the figures which are before you today. 

The Group, as a whole, has again experienced a very excellent 
year’s trading, and we have, I feel, every cause for satisfaction in 
the steady progress that is being maintained throughout our organ- 
isation, and at the continually mounting figure of our assets, which 
in a combined total for the Royal Exchange Group now exceeds 
thirty-three and a quarter million pounds. In any normal year I 
would be prepared to suggest that we might look forward to this 
steady arithmetical progress. But we are meeting here today under 
no ordinary conditions. Our country is again at war, against the 
same relentless, but, if possible, more unscrupulous foe. The future, 
therefore, must of necessity hold many uncertainties for us, and in 
many ways our business progress may for a time be impeded. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 183 


Head Office; 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital . Ree ‘ans we cam £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund a £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve 7 oa : - £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

The B which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 

Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 

Deposits for fixed periods received. 








ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 
THE HOTEL ROMANTIC OF THE HIGHLANDS 


Purple hills, glorious landscapes, peace-time beauty and 
pleasure, yet every modern holiday hotel facility offered 
you for enjoyment. Nearly 50 acres of private pleasure 
grounds; Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Dancing. Entertainments 
for every day of your stay. Programme “ Highland 
Occasions, 1940” free on application. 


SAFE AREA: NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
PITLOCHRY - PERTHSHIRE - SCOTLAND 
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Safeguarding your Independence 
like the ESSE 
Heat Storage 
Cooker 


Continuous burning, ready 
for INSTANT action, day 
and night, ESSE Cookers 
make you completely in- 
dependent of public power 
supply services. Fuel — 
anthracite or coke. With 
an ESSE, though sirens 
sound and power sources 
are cut off, cooking carries 
on AS USUAL. Fuel 
economy is outstanding 
and the quality of food 
cooked, unexcelled. 





ESSE 


Cooker Company 


Smith c» Wellstood Lid. Est. 1854 








There are ESSE models to suit every size of 
household. Prices are not advanced, Cata- 
logues and details of hire purchase terms 
gladly sent on request. Please state number 
in household. 


: ss0pnadosy 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
London Showrooms: 63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1, 

& 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4. 

EDINBURGH : 17 Greenside Place. LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
GLASGOW : 11 Dixon St., C.1 | 
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LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
140,900,000 


Reserve Fund - - : ° is 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


H. KANO, London Manager. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 
SATISFACTORY CURRENT EARNINGS 


THE 14th annual general meeting of the United Molasses Company, 
Ltd., was held on Fuiday, April 26th, at the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 

Mr. F. K. Kelberg, Chairman and Managing Director, who 
presided, said: As the directors’ report deals so fully with the figures 
of the profit and loss account and of the balance-shcet, I am sure 
that it is not your wish that I should take up your time by repeating 
the explanations contained in the report. 

The directors in their report also deal so fully with the general 
position of the company that I propose to confine my remarks to 
bringing the report up to date on a few points of special interest. 

All the company’s tankers are safe and continue to render invalu- 
able services under the direction of the Ministry of Shipping. 

Final agreements have not yet been reached with the Ministry 
of Supply ard Ministry of Shipping. I am satisfied, however, that 
the amounts included in the accounts as being due from the two 
Ministries will prove substantially correct and err, if anything, on the 
conservative side. 

The outlook for the company’s international business has not been 
improved by recent developments on the Continent and with the re- 
opening of navigation on the St. Lawrence River our Canadian sub- 
sidiary will increasingly feel the handicap of the withdrawal of the 
company’s tankers from the trade between the British West Indies 
and Canada. Nevertheless, in spite of the many handicaps and un- 
certainties facing the company in consequence of the war, the present 
outlook, taking the company’s activities as a whole, does not appear 
unfavourable 

In regard to the prospects for the latter part of the current year, 
it would be foolhardy to attempt to prophesy, but estimates of trading 
results since January 1st show that present earnings are at a rate 
which, if maintained, will amply cover the established annual rate ol 
dividend on the Ordinary capital. 

It may interest stockholders to know that the agency remuneration 
due to the compuny from the Ministry of Supply for the period 
from January Ist to the present date represents less than 20 per cent. 
of the company’s estimated total earnings for this period. Expressed 
as a percentage, the remuneration amounts to less than § per cent. 
per annum of the value represented by the capital assets and the 
stocks of molasses taken over by the Ministry. 

At a time when the country is fighting for its very life, it is dis- 
tasteful to have to discuss profits arising out of dealings tor and on 
behalf of the Government and I mention these figures merely to put 
on record how modest the remuneration is that the company is re- 
ceiving for the services rendered to, and the large and world-wide 
facilities placed at the disposal of the Ministry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMiTcD 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 














TOTAL ASSETS £46,000,000 





THE seventy-ninth annual general meeting of The Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, April 30th, at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, Joint Managing Director, who presided, said : — 

The Directors have great pleasure in again reporting substantial 
progress. 

The combined premium income of all branches for the year 
amounted to 47,355,796, an increase of £181,871 over the previous 
year. The total income for the year amounted to £9,178,891, an in- 
crease of £267,549. Ihe total claims paid during the year, including 
annuities and surrenders, amounted to £ 3,901,869, bringing the total 
of claims paid by the society since its foundation to £53,043,000. ‘Lhe 
total assets amount to £.46,017,825, an increase of £1,884,505. 

The market value of investments at the end of the year, after taking 
investment rescrve and contingency funds into account, exceeds the 
book values, as set forth in the balance-sheet. 


ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH 
The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the year (in- 
cluding consideration for annuities granted) amounted to £ 1,949,333, 
an increase of {20,346 over the previous year. The total amount paid 
in respect of claims by death or maturity, annuities and surrenders, 
amounted to £ 1,349,829, an increase of £337,254. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH 

In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £ 5,303,610, which is an increase of £156,185 over the 
previous year. ‘Lhe amount paid in respect of claims by death or 
maturity and surrenders amounted to £2,510,846, an increase of 
£190,131. 

BALANCE-SHEET 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £46,017,825, an in- 
crease of £1,884,505 over the previous year. Stock Exchange securities 
represent 72.6 per cent. of the total, the remainder consisting mainly 
of mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold and leasehold properties, 
and ground rents 

Of the Stock Exchange securities 95.9 per cent. are made up of in- 
vestments within the British Empire. 

The report and accounts, which were seconded by Mr. J. H. Skinner 


@Joint Managing Director), were unanimously adopted. \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 642) 
| subsidiaries of investments or assets in enemy or enemy. 
| occupied territory. Total premium income for the year for 
all departments stood at £5,541,542 and total assets Were 
| £21,797,712. On the subject of income Mr. Hambro explained 
_ that the fall of 3s. per cent., from £3 148. 8d. to £3 115. 8d. ig 
the net return last year was almost entirely due to the heavier 
taxation charge. The gross returns had been virtually maip. 
tained. A less favourable position was disclosed by Sir Dennis 
| Herbert to the shareholders of the Equity and Law Lif. 
Society. On December 31st investment depreciation was nearly 
| £1,900,000 as against {1,150,000 at the end of 1938, but th: 
December figure had been reduced by about {00,000 wp 
£1,400,000 by the middle of April. In its accounts the Society 
| had added £400,000 to the £100,000 investment reserve, the 
result being a combined mortgage and investment reserve of 
| £500,000. While Sir Dennis emphasised the artificial nature 
| of many Stock Exchange quotations in present conditions, he 
| reminded shareholders that the next triennial valuation fell a 
the end of 1940. That implied the necessity of adopting suitable 
measures to deal with any depreciation then exisung. He 
therefore thought it proper to warn shareholders of the possi- 
bility of a substantial reduction in dividend, while there was 
| also the likelihood of a temporary suspension of bonuses 
allotted to “‘ with profit” policies. 


UNITED MOLASSES PROSPECTS 
| Mr. F. K. Kielberg’s review at the United Molasses meeting 
was naturally devoted largely to an explanation, in broad terms, 
of the company’s agreements with the Ministries of Supply 
and Shipping. He did not attempt to give his remarks any 
precise meaning in terms of £ s. d., but stockholders will gather 
| that prospects for the current year are not unfavourable. He 
indicated that results for the first quarter had been at a rate 
| which would amply cover the ordinary dividend rate. That 
must be taken as 22} per cent., and is not affected by the 
Budget limitation plan. At 26s. United Molasses 6s. 8d 
ordinary units yield about 5} per cent., a reasonable return on 
| a promising industrial equity. 





COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON ASSURANCE 








FURTHER PROGRESS 





THE annual general court of the London Assurance was held on 
May Ist at « King William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. R. Olat Hambro (the Governor) said that there was a drop in 
the volume of business transacted in the life department. Right up 
to the early days ot September new business production figures had 
given promise of producing a record, but had seriously diminished 
on the outbreak of hostilities. Since the beginning of the current 
year new business figures indicated a satisfactory standard. 

Total new >usiness expressed in sums assured for 1939 amounted 
to £2,100,256, a decrease of some 22 per cent.; when regard was had 
to the fact that quite a substantial volume of new life business was 
invariably transacted in the closing period of the year, the fall was 
not unduly large. In these difficult times they maintained their 
tradition of service and were anxious that those seeking life assurance 
with them should obtain it. Their additional rate for mew assurances 
on civilian lives to include war risks in this country was 10s. per cent 
per annum of the sum assured, and for a moderate extra premium 
they were granting cover for actual service hazards. 

The fire and accident departments again exhibited progress, show- 
ing together an increase in premium income of £26,000. They had 
had an exceptionally good year in the accident department, making 
substantia Iprogress, and each of the associated companies had made 
contribution to the excellent results. Motor business had _ been 
seriously affected by taxation and petrol rationing. 


From the marine account they were making a transfer to profit and 
loss of £50,000, 'eaving a marine fund of £1,260,653. The profit and 
loss total was £1,393,626, and the dividends paid had been within 
their interest-earning capacity, calling for no contribution from undet- 
writing profits. The balance of £858,092 was £57,054 in excess o 
the amount brought in, and was a free reserve in addition to the 
general reserve of £3,000,000. The market value of their investments 
showed a surplus of just over £200,000 above book values. Theif 
total premium income for the year for all departments was £ 5,541,542 
and their total assets stood at £21,797,712 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 61 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct selution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Enve lopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our 
next issue 


otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 


cannot be acc epted.] 
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ACROSS 3. Scrape (6). 
1. Not the apartment where the 4. Cats’ union I reorganised 
ship’s records are kept (2 10). 
words) (3, §). 6. The guinea isn’t good all 


ny 


Hamlet's father was when he through (8). 


was murdered (6). 7. Having ears at the end? (8). 
9. One of the flowers that g Given the tiller by Gray (8). 
“quite over-canopied” a : ; 
ae 8) “4 13. Landseer’s subjects, perhaps 
; é IO). 
10. So the meat’s like leather 1s . i 
it? (6 15. All Newbolt’s (8). 
11. The parson’s firstly (8) 16. Surgeons’ conversation? (8). 
I. ars { SUY . ; 
12. Daniel’s coming shortly, 17: Drawing which sounds as if 
about four (6). it might be a harbour one (8). 
14. A man of mark (10). 19. He’s enough to stir me (6). 
18. It doesn’t mean that the 20. She was divinely interested 
persecution was achieved in city affairs (6). 
with the help of a fabulous 21. When insular he takes them 


monster [10). in the North (6). 


The source of the landlord’s 
gains might be silent (6). 
23. Rats 


sword 


Os 
tw 


SOLUTION TO 


and mice put to the CROSSWORD No. 60 
(8). 


24. Christmas is a hardy one (6). 





25. Suitable scene for  Jael’s 


achievement (8). t vis € 
: (& XPENS!1VERINO 
26. A tinker’s cuss might be in } 


this 6). 
27. Eats after broken rest (8). 
DOWN 
No need to tell this to stick 


6). 








2. A boastful fellow (6). 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 60 is Mrs. A. C. Munro, Barons 


Down, Lewes, Sussex. 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


In other words a Mutual! Office without shareholders to absorb any 


Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, | 


| 
} 








| partof the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members. 


The United Kingdom Provident -nstitution is such a Company. 
It is one of the largest and mos! successful British Mutual Life 
Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders. 


Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses 


Every form o° life assurance, including 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 
CHILD'S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Equcational Option. 
DEATH DUTY POLICY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
aaes ux to 50 
Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
; little as 10/-. 
Send for “Concise Catalogue o: Life Assurances Possibilities” 
jiving all ne iry information 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 


eee ee ee 


The Tragedy of “900.” 


900 Men and Women, their lives 
shattered by Incurable Disease, 
are dependent on this Hospital 
for relief of their suffering and 
mental anxiety. Naas 
A Friend-in-need to the Incurably Diseased in all 
parts of the Kingdom, this great National Charity 
has a necessary expenditure of £55,000 annually. | 
Do please help by gift or legacy. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL & HOME 
FOR INCURABLES, PUTNEY 


Secy’s Offices: 42 GRACECHURCH ST., London, E.C.3. 
Mw fr Mae hr, MM, MM, A, Ml, A, Ml, Ll, Mn, Mn, i, ln, li, ln, los 


A Devon Coxswain 









WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 
FACE 


The work of this vital Service must go on inWar as well as in Peace. 
In time of War it may be more difficult for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working now in circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 
this great national Institution . .. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


1RROW BY, Hen. Treasurer, 
Uk, OBL... Secretary 





The FRARL OF H 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATITE RITHM 








1V 
RATES 


Two Shillings per tine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to 
a line charged asa line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 
2}°., for 6 insertions ; §°., for 1337 for 26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


er PERSONAL 


DEST Chicken tos. pair. Boiling Fowls 7s. 6d. pair 
>» dressed. 30 mixed Fern plants 3s., all post paid. 
—NoraH DonoGnug, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
( YORNWALL.—Mod. fur sea, slumber- 
land beds, safe bathing wireless, 
APLIN, Polzeath. Sad 
| ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation free.—UNiversaL Detec- 
Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. 


] DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 

Funds urgently needed to maintain 360 
pensions and to aid other destitute cases. 

PLEASE HELP : 

Chairman: Sir Selwyn Fremantle, C.S.1, C.1.E, 

Secretary: Mrs. H. R. Bromiey-Davenport, C.B.E., 

74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 

- IS pipe burns well, he’s hale and bluff, 

A TOM LONG smoker, sure enough 


\ ONOMARK Holders have a Confidential Town 
address. $s. p.a.— Write, BM MONO323, W.C.1. 


bung., fng 
every convy., 


existing 


Ms hae ey «= and recently modernised 
Cottage on outskirts of quiet Berkshire village on 
edge of Downs near Goring-on-Thames. Good rail and 
bus services. 3 bed. (sleep 5), large well-stocked garden, 
tennis court, garage. Domestic service available. § gns. 
per week for summer months, less for longer let. Letters 
to D. VerscnHoy.e, Esq., 26 Bywater Street, London, 
S.W.3. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK 
Road, S.E.1. 
6336.) 6d. to 6s. 
Mats.: Sats. 2.30. 


Waterloo 
Wat 


7.30 


( LD VIC, 
Box office from 10 a.m. 
Nightly (except Monday), 


KING LEAR 


John Gielgud, Nicholas Hannen, Lewis Casson, 
Jack Hawkins, Robert Harris, Fay Compton, 
Jessica Tandy, Cathleen Nesbitt. 


Mat.: May 6th, 2.30 (aid Theatrical Charities 


EDUCATIONAL 


\ DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree can- 
f didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance 
instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you 
by post. Free loan of books; tuition continued /ree if 
you fail; low fees. 959 Successes at Spec. Ent.—Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Bg2, 
Worsey HALL, Oxrorp Est. 1894 


UST PUBLISHED. 


e 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 
Official book of Headmasters 
Association of Preparatory Schools 
Careers, &c., 10s. 6d. net.—DeANt 
Museum Street, W.C.1 


J ge SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUN- 
rANTS AND AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS. 
The next Examinations will be held at Taunton 

School, Somerset, and Sedbergh School, Yorkshire, and 

also at Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast, as follows :— 
Preliminary Examination July 31st and Aug. 1st, 1940. 
Intermediate Examination August 1st and 2nd, 1940. 
Final Examination July 31st and Aug. 1st and 2nd, 

194 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged 

on or before May 21st, 1940, with the undersigned. 

A. A. GARRETT, Secretary 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
| ee LESS Typing 


Conference and 
Consult re Schools, 
AND SONS, 31 


From 10d. per 1,000. Carbons 

2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Theses in Science, Philo- 
sophy. Theology. Trans. Highly recommended.— 
Dororny SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575. 


NTELLIGENT TYPING. Novels, plays, theses- 
Checked. Keen rates. Lee, 18 King’s Drive, Edgware: 


ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans. &c.,promptly ex.MSS., 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N. 
McFartans (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 


Transl. 


QD. thou. 3d. carb. MSS; theses; etc, 
Translating 


e? Engl., Fr., Ger. Macksey Typing 
Service, 46 Teignmouth Rd., N.W.2 


‘| VYPEWRITING ofall descriptions including Frenc h, 
Italian & German LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 
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and with an 
ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 
[RAZORS 2/6 to 10/6| 
[BLADES 3forl’ 5 forl/8 | 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers 


Made by JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD 





£167 


1940 
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PURELY PERSANAL. 
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Six Cigar! Full-size, fir ! 

matured leaf—at your tol 
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CINEMAS 


“CADEMY 


CINEMA 
Oxford St. G 


i Ger. 298 

“PRUSSIAN CANNONS CANNOT KILL 

WHAT WE'VE GIVEN THE Wortpe 
BERTY!” 


LI 
JEAN RENOIR’S “LA MARSEILLAISE” (4) 
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SCHOOLS 


Wimborne, Dorset Church 
Girls. Ideal Situatiog, 
Apply Principal, ; 
CAMBRIDGE 
AN EXAMINATION will be held on the 27th 
28th May and on the 4th and sth June for thea a 

the following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIO) 

Three or four Open Scholarships ot { 100 a year, sip 
ot between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


\ ELVERLEY, 
A England School for 
Preparation all Examinations. 


rgy,He Leys SCHOOL 


* PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examin. 
tion will be held on May 28th, 1940, for abou 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz THREE & 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to {yo 
perannum. Entries close on May 22nd, 1940. Forfurthe 
particulars and entry forms apply to the Headmaster, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
> LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Sam 


) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From c 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : Howarrm, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free, 


»>LUTHNER PIANOS. Secondhand, reconditioned 

) as new, at greatiy reduced prices. Apply tothe Sok 
Concessionnaires, WHELPDALE, MAXWELL, AND Copp, 
Lrp. (formerly known as Bhithner and Co., Ltd) n- 
23 Wigmore Street, W.1. Langham 1423 


—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
1 Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED odourles, 
germ-free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER 
FLUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoon 
Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Cottages’ 
Bungalows, Camps, Air-Raid Shelters Write for 
FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Exsan Co, 
(Dept. 254/4), $1 Clapham Rd, London, S.W.9 


TO DRAINS 


WHERE TO STAY 
ee JEWEL OF THE CORNISH COAST. 
Bay and St. Ives. Attractive 


Golf, Sea, Sands. Slum 
Ems, Letant, 


Lelant near Carbis 
house and grounds. § mins 
berland Beds. Separate tables.—THE 
Cornwall. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


SLE OF WIGHT Country House in 23 acres; h. &c, 

elec. light, own sea shore, jetty, safe bathing, tennis, 

un-bathing.—S. CritcHarp, Woodside, Wootton, LW, 

English country. 

Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 

and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REPRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 

Street, W.1. 


YALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-clas 
Ss guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 


YEFRESH YOURSELVES in 


YARWICK CLUB,LTD..,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.t. 
\ Room and breakfast §s.; one night only 5s. 64 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 353. @ 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—_HAVEN. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—-LOCH AWE. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAL. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
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